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PLEASE BRING NONPERISHRBLE FOOD ITEMS OR MORE TO RNY POSITIVE PIE 
LOCATION AND RECEIVE R GIFT CERTIFICATE FOR A FREE CHEESE PIZZA FOR 
DINE IN OR TAKE OUT (DELIVERY EXCLUDED, TOPPINGS AND TAX ADDITIONAL] 
THE COLLECTED FOOD ITEMS WILL BE DONATED TO THE LOCRL FOOD BANK THAT 
IS NEAREST TO THAT INDIVIDUAL LOCATION. 


Make RESERVATIONS & ( 

book PRIVATE FUNCTIONS 
Online at: 


SAVE ON CLOTHING, OUTWEAR, AND EQUIPMENT 
HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR FAVORITE GEAR. 

* PAST SEASON PRODUCT ONLY 


KATIE TRAUTZ & 
FRIENDS 6pm (Montp) 


FINAL FONDUE 
FOLKS! 


VT's Best Beers 
Bally food/drink Specials 

Every Thursday = 

Half-price sandwiches. All-day. 

^ TRI VI A^-9niii] 


facehook.com/DasBierhausyT 


POSITIVEPIE 


TALLGRASS 
GETDOWN ! 


LARCENIST 
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P 1 Q 2012, 2013 - Daytle Winner 

“ 2013 - Iron Chel Winner 


"BEST BEER TOWN IN NEW ENCL4ND." ■ ton Glolx 
Located in Yblerbury, the food and beverage crossroads, we feature New England’s 
largest £ best curated selection of crafi beer, proper cocktals, eclectic wines with a 
full menu featuring barbecue, vegetarian and cozy American fare. 


Wednesday, March 12th | 4PM 

WE ARE TURNING 2 

and we're “terribly” excited about it. 

$ 2 Heady Topper Drafts kr J 2 Chopped Pork Sandwiches 

Main supply kicks) 

Get it while we re young and cheap. 

This deal won’t sound so good on our 25th anniversary. 

S Party starts at 4PM 

$4 Femel draughts everyday H ■ 

2 3 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


IN FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


FOOD & WINE 

SIRIIS-BURGUNDY 

Wednesday March 12th, 5pm to late. 

A most splendid excursion through the lovely wine 
region of BOURGONE. Come experience hand 
picked selections paired oh so nicely with dinnei 
icials from Chef ] 


Join us for Peak <Hi> 

Spruce Peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


a NOBBY REED PROJECT 

SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 7:30P.M. 

/■f * 

. . . "Nobby Reed is simply a Vermont 

blues treasure." — Seven Days 
Since he formed the Nobby Reed Project 
in 1997, the band has recorded 10 CDs and 
has shared the stage with Blues Traveler; 
Delbert McClinton, Buckwheat Zydeco, The Neville Brothers, Little Feat and more 

COMEDIANS JOSIE LEAVITT W ^ 

& SUE SCHMIDT 

SATURDAY MARCH 15, 7:30 P.M. V* . 

Join two Vermont comedians for a great night of 

laughter! Josie Leavitt has been performing stand-up 

for longer than she can remember Getting her start in 

New Yotk C ity, she played at Stand-Up NX C aroline's, ^ 

the Comic Strip and many other dubs SueSchmidt H . , . ■ 

performs comedy throughout the country, induding N" »S2r N 

Vermont, New Hampshire, Florida and Anchorage, | 1 

Alaska. They’ll perform together in Stowe! 


TRIP ANNUAL FUNDRAISER 

SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 3:00 P.M. AND 7:30 P.M. 

For the fourth year in a row, Stowe's TRIP Dance Company will return to our stage 
for two performances! 

AN EVENING WITH 
fe MOLLY RINGWALD 

SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 


Film and stage veteran Molly 
Ringwald has recently released 
"Except Sometimes" an album of 
standards from the Great American 
Songbook. In Stowe, she will share 
her stories and sing with her 
jazz quartet 


Spruce Peak _ , . , _ . „ ^ 

For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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COOKING CLASSES WITH 

LOCAL PARTNERS! 

The Art & Science of Brewing Coffee with 
Don Holly • Sun. March 9th 9-11 am 
Ice Cider Tasting with Brad Koehler of 
Windfall Orchards -Thurs. March 13th 6-7:30pm 

Cooking and Pairing with Zero Gravity 
Beer • Sat. March 15th 6:30-8:30pm 

REGISTER AT SOUTHENDKITCHENVT.COM/CLASSES/ 


Discover die amazing 
look, fit and style of 
Diane Von Fursenberg! 
From the classic wrap dress, 
to the incredible bold prints, 
i'll be able to find the perfect dress 
for any occasion! 


98 Church Street www.jessboutique.com 
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Big Votes, Small City 



facing 

facts 

& 

INCREMENTAL FIXES 

You can finally 
pay for insurance 
coverage on the 
Vermont Health 
Connect site — 
unless you're a 
business. Baby steps. 

W 

NARCAN NOW 

Vermont state 
troopers and 
EMTs will soon 
carry a drug that 
can reverse opiate 
overdoses. Pulp 
nonfiction. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

The Shumlin 
administration 
wants to ease 
permitting 
to promote 
development 
in Vermont's 
downtown areas. 

Worked ibr 
Church Street. 

CRIP ON YOUR 
SHOULDER 

The latest round 
of IBM layoffs was 
only a third the size 
oflast year's. Is this 
Big Blue's idea of 
a “silver lining?’’ 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 

1. “A Winooski Photographer Finds Business 
in Boudoir” by Xian Chiang-Waren. A 
local shooter makes regular women look 


2. “Disharmony on Prospect Street: A 
Dispute Between Neighbors Strikes a Sour 
Note” by Alicia Freese. A fight between an 
at-home guitar builder and his unhappy 
neighbor rages on in Burlington. 

3. ”A Reporter Explores Burlington's Kink 
Scene” by Charles Eichacker. Even BDSM 
fans have meetings. An eyewitness 


4. Whiskey Tango Foxtrot: "Are There 
Catamounts in Vermont?" by Corin Hirsch. 
Not everyone thinks catamounts are 
extinct in Vermont Wildlife officials are 
keeping an eye out for them. 

5. “Two Cabot ’Sexperts* Rekindle 
Relationships” by Ken Picard. A Vermont 
couple's Sexploration Retreat helps reheat 
troubled marriages. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 




FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWnTER 




GRAMMY-WINNING BLUES 


Keb’ Mo' 

16 at 7 

or (Comcast Media 


Sunday, March 16 at 7 pm, MainStage 

it 


www.flynncenter.org or col! 802 - 86 -flynn lodoy! _ 







HomeBridge 


REAL ESTATE 

i MORTGAGE NETWORK, INC. 
| IS NOW HOMEBRIDGE 
| FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
a 

For 25 years, we've been 
making the home loan 
S. process easier, so it's time we 
5 simplified our name. Faster 
| answers, flexible solutions, 

p and a personal approach to 
° home mortgages. 


w Partners for the Path Ahead 



visit easy.ho mebridge.con-. LENDER 



SEVEN DAYS 

SQUARE FOOTSIES. 



Pamela Polston & Paula Routly 
publisher/coeditor Paula Routly 
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feed back 


A LITTLE F*#KING CONTEXT 

[Re "Capital Fireworks: Incumbent, 
Ousted Employee Spar in Montpelier 
Mayor’s Race,” February 26]: Seven Days 
is the third newspaper in the past week 
to print portions of an email I provided 
to Gwen Hallsmith in response to her 
Freedom of Information Act request 
after she was terminated from her posi- 
tion as planning director for the City of 
Montpelier. The email was sent between 
private accounts, never touched a city 
account or city server, and it is only bad 
fortune that it had not been deleted in 
the 17 months prior to her request. This 
quote, as selectively excerpted, includes 
curses and plain language not intended 
to be repeated. Standing alone, it sounds 
immature and vindictive, and I’d like to 
provide the context. 

The email was my initial gut response 
to a notice from a planning commissioner 
that the new zoning draft includes a 10- 
acre zone — completely contrary to the 
Montpelier council’s longstanding goal 
of promoting development within the re- 
maining developable parcels of our city 
— and that this major change was being 
spearheaded by then-director Hallsmith 
without any notice to the council, as we 
had asked her to provide in the event of 
substantive policy changes. 

Mayoral candidate Hallsmith and 
her supporters have suggested that this 
email reflects a lack of civility. I’d sug- 
gest, rather, that using partial disclosure 


to discredit political opponents is far less 
befitting our Vermont character than let- 
ting fly an expletive in private company. 

Andy Hooper 

MONTPELIER 


DOPEY ASSERTION 

I am writing in response to the Straight 
Dope published on February 12. 
Although I realize the article was not 
written by Seven Days staff, I believe 
Seven Days still holds accountability for 
the words that it publishes. The article 
begins with, “You know how in some 
cultures men can show their uncovered 
mugs in public but women have to wear 
a bag over their heads?” This sentence 
perpetuates negative stereotypes about 
Islam and disrespects religious and 
cultural traditions by referring to hijab 
as a “bag” and implying that Islam is 
backward. These stereotypes play out 
in very real ways in the lives of Muslim 
women who wear hijab — from harass- 
ment to violent hate crimes to racial 
profiling to systemic employment 
discrimination to denial of access to 
public spaces. The point — that there 
are double standards regarding female 
and male bodies — could have and 
should have been made by critiquing 
dominant culture, which has no lack of 
examples of this. 

Corey Mallon 

BURLINGTON 


TIM NEWCOMB 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


ON FURTHER EXAMINATION... 

Thank you for the kind words 
[“Vermont’s Medical Examiner Knows 
What’s Killing Us” February 12]. 
However, I must point out that I am 
only a part of a system. The countless 
people who are part of every investiga- 
tion are the true heroes who make it 
work. Our 50 or so investigators, who 
leave their families at all hours, in all 
weather conditions, are the backbone of 
death investigation in Vermont. I can't 
say enough about these selfless profes- 
sionals who are on the front lines. 

Our state-of-the-art facility and 
expanded storage was made possible 
through the support of Fletcher Allen 
Health Care. The funeral directors who 
do our transportation at all hours, the 
prosecutors and defense attorneys who 
make sure we are protecting everyone’s 
rights, the support staff from public 
health and safety, the physicians who give 
their expertise freely, the students who 
keep asking questions, and the legislators 
who wrote our wonderful law are the 
real reason Vermont has one of the best 
systems in the country. 

I don’t consider our work “mundane.” 
What I said was that in death investiga- 
tion, the mundane trumps the spec- 
tacular. Most people only think of us only 
during the spectacular: the fiery crash, 
the homicides, the burning buildings. But 
what we do on a daily basis, investigating 
the sudden deaths of loved ones, is where 
the satisfaction lies. I feel very privileged 
to lead this system but understand that 
many others make me look good. 

Steven Shapiro, MD 
COLCHESTER 

Shapiro is Vermont's chief 
medical examiner. 


CORRECTIONS 

Transgender inmate Martin 
Morales was properly identified 
as “she” in last week’s story “Sex 
Cells.” But due to a proofreading 
oversight, “hers” became “his” in 
the table of contents. 

Last week’s story about the South 
Burlington City Council races 
stated incorrectly that candidate 
Paul Engels had asked for Councilor 
Rosanne Greco’s support; Engels 
said he had expected Greco’s sup- 
port. Also, the same story reported 
that Greco had posted criticisms 
of Engels on Facebook. Engels 
posted those criticisms on his own 
Facebook page. 


LITTLE CITY, BIG PROBLEMS 

Congratulations on a well-written ar- 
ticle [“All Hands on Deck,” February 
19]. It is a welcome sight to see some- 
thing so honest and unbiased. Most 
cities would try to tone down the stats, 
e.g., Glens Falls, N.Y. All this does is 
hide the real issue. I now live in Fort 
Ann and often read about the infa- 
mous drug corridor along Route 149. 
The road leads to Vermont through 
Whitehall, where I grew up, and there 
is also a problem there. Keep up the 
info pipeline and perhaps the couri- 
ers will smarten up and go back to the 
“big” city. 

Roger McLaughlin 

FORT ANN, N.Y. 


COOL COOKBOOKS 

I very much enjoyed Alice Levitt’s 
article, “Vintage Vermont Victuals," 
about the St. Paul’s cookbook 
[February 19]. Fifteen years ago or 
more, I was at a Florida flea market 
and purchased a copy of the 1939 
Trinity Mission of Trinity Church 
(Rutland) and the Women’s 
Service League of St. Paul’s Church 
(Burlington) cookbook. It looks 
much the same as the one pictured in 
the article, handwritten and graced 
with sweet drawings of the various 
offerings. I’ve displayed it in my 
kitchen ever since. The flavor of 
the cookbook, if you don't mind the 
wordplay, was certainly Depression- 
era, with many “mock” dishes. Some 
of my favorite recipe names are 
Baked Bean Rarebit, Blushing Bunny 
and Pork Cake. And then there is 
Vitamine Salad, with this note by the 
contributor: “Especially good for chil- 
dren and recommended for a hot day 
when one’s appetite is jaded.” Can’t 
wait for a nice Vermont summer day 
to try it out! 

Louise Goodrich 




We’ve got all-natural 
granola with strawberries 
and raspberries. Delicious, 
healthy, and bagged up 
for $ 1.79/lb. 

Soy Vay! 

Soy Vay Island Teriyaki 
sauce carries the zesty 
flavors of Hawaii to our 
cold winter climate. 20 oz. 
jars are now just $1.99. 

This deal is beautiful, 
like velvet! 

Zwei Not? 

Who doesn’t like a nice 
blend of Zweigelt and 
Blaufrankish? Everyone’s 
favorite varietals come 
together seamlessly in this 
dry red from Austria. 

A great wine for $15.99. 

Glug, Glug 

Gallons of Spring Water 
for just 99 cents. Stock up 
now-Y2K is just around 
the corner! 

Cl lIEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

H86 williston Rtl., So. Burlington IT 05403 
(Next to tlie Aljane Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10ain-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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154 Church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a par-fy? Renf (he blue room/ 
inftxSVedsquarevfxotn, ssi-svn 





Four Bedroom Colonial - Deer Run 

"um" 0 ?51WobT^3bume I MLS# 4333208 
KierenDonnel]^fe4M50^femon^ropertie 


Sick of the Commute? 

dOW ?28i000 , fsoSh Burlington I MLS# 4330274 
Cindy Adair I 846-9569 | CindyVolkVT com 


Convenience is Calling! 

ready '$165,000 1 Essex Junction | MLS# 4337545 


' S259.0K 


JJavkTcraneJBj 


yjterenWfate^om 


Desirable City' Edge Condominium | 

1,1 $159^00 j South Burlington J MLS# 4337850 ^ 


Grillin' & Chillin' in Milton^ . 

private bad^arrL^ ^ MJ(on | M |_S#4334283 
| Carol Audette | 846-8800 1 TheCarolAudetteTeam,co 


Spectacular Views - 10 Acres 

I room thre^woodrtoves^ open Ktchen^nl^ning. 


Private Country Estate & Guest Cabin 

appointed^custornhome on over^5^aaer^66 

Susar^ulrajan^54^957^^jrHomdnVerrnonLco' 


Orojj4udette^46^ 


ajam j 846-9577 | MyNamelnVermont' 


Sunny Second Floor Flat 

& “’TlM.Xol’&h^uHm^ton | MLS* 4336651 


Your Dream Home Awaits! 

walkout basement&menrent loMhon near interstate. 


Hill Section Home on Side Street 

Pordr. fenced b«l< [ MLS# 4* MK? 0 "" 1 

I Brian Boardman 1 846-9510 1 BrianBoardmanyT.com 




This Property Has Everything! 

^^^^^oSj^F^tmijon | MLS*4328975 


Stylish House & Bam with 10 Acres 


gardens. ^|Jj^ , j^ s li;ho , mlS# 4333228 
Meg Handler | 846-9579 


1350,000 | Hinesburg 


| South Burlington | MLS#4319076 


_Me2_rtndler|W95792 MegHandleccon^ 


_Matthewj£setaj_M6_955 


^indtnProgert^c 


Michelle 1 


^53^^ra^Vermon^on^ 


Burlington Multi-Family Property 




's795J>X | Burlington 4332240 

Steve Lipkin | 846-9575 1 LipVT.com 


Chris von Trapp | 846-9525 | ChrlsVonTrapp.r 


COLDUUCLL 


BANKER □ 
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HlLKUKor dUAKUMAiN 

REALTY 


Search for home and neighborhood information 
on HickokandBoardman.com 


¥ _£ EHiube] 
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much as we love nature, it is houses and apartments we live in, no? And so our fascination w 
the built environment is the foundation of this annual theme issue. A perennial favorite subject is 
HOW MUCH HOUSING COSTS. Kevin J. Kelly took a sample of homes for sale around the st 
approximately $250K. In Burlington, Alicia Freese profiles an Ober-successful seller of multifamily 
dwellings, STEVE LIPKIN, while Ken Picard gets a tour of a building that's not selling: the former 
PINE RIDGE SCHOOL, empty since closing five years ago. And Kathryn Flagg interviews a pair of 
young Middlebury grads whose software, called OCULUS RIFT, helps architects ar 
navigate floor plans in 3-D. Call it virtual realty. 



NEWS 

14 Bus Fair? CCTA Drivers Get 
Ready to Strike 


16 Power Play: Developers Race 
to Run Lines Under Lake 
Champlain and Beyond 

18 Carving the Commute: 

Crossing Lake Champlain in 
Winter 


ARTS NEWS 

22 Kit Rivers Searches 

for Signs of Intelligent Life 
at Off Center 

23 Quick Lit: Mannies 
and Memories 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Bolton Valley 


^ = FREE! 


201^-2015 All Access ■ 

SEASON PASSES 


Ski & Ride for FREE for the rest 
of this season when you purchase 
next season’s pass. 





PASSES FOR AGES 7-17 
start at $99*! 


Save $360t on a family 
of four when you 
purchase by April 1st! 


Adult: $449 
Youth (7-171: $99* 
Senior (65-741: $199 
Senior Plus (75+1: $29 
Night Pass (All Ages): $1 19 


boltonvalley.com/seasonpasses 


*When purchased with parent’s Adult All Access 
Season Pass. Multiple youth passes may be 
purchased tor $99, provided all youth are dependents 
of the adult. ’Savings based on two adult and two 
dependent youth passes. 


LOOKING FORWARD 



SATURDAY 08 

Hot Shot 


Foodies looking Co spice things up flood the streets 
of downtown Middlebury for the 6th annual 
Vermont Chili Festival. Professional and amateur 
chefs serve up samples to thousands of attendees 
eager to taste diverse interpretations of the one- 
pot meal. Live music, street performers and kids* 
activities round out this celebration of fiery flavors. 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


WEDNESDAY 12 

HOOP DREAMS 


Seventy-five miles south of Indianapolis, Ind., lies the 
small town of Medora. There, amid closed storefronts and 
factories, a population of 500 struggles to survive. Andrew 
Cohn and Davy Rothbart's acclaimed documentary Medora 
follows the journey of the local high school basketball team, 
whose efforts to reconcile a losing season mirror those 
faced by the community at large. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 60 


FRIDAY 07 

Leading Lady 

Tony Award winner Patti LuPone is a living legend on Broadway. 
Recounting more than 40 years in theater, the performer relives 
pivotal roles — and others that never manifested — in “Coulda, 
Woulda, Shoulda." Blending self-deprecating humor with selec- 
tions from Hair, Evita and other musicals, she recalls the ups and 
downs of a life spent onstage. 


FRIDAY 07 

Rattle ’n’ Hum 


Ale Tales 





We offer products that 
meet a variety of 
needs and budgets. 

Some highlights: 

■ Access to providers in 
all 50 states and more than 200 countries 


Reach us: 

• By phone at (800) 255-4550 

• Onlineatwww.bcbsvt.com, 

• by email arexchangeteam@bcbsvt.com 

• In person alour headquarters in Berlin or at 
our new Information and WellnessCenter 
atthe Blue Mall In South Burlington 



ith Town Meeting Day in the 
rearview mirror, we can now 
safely turn our attention to 
this fall’s election season. 
And by that I mean what’s shaping up to be 
Vermont’s most boring political contest in 
recent memory. 

I know, I know. I’m getting ahead of 
myself. Columnist caveat: Anything could 
change, yada, yada. But let’s face it, folks: 
There’s not a candidate in sight who 
would give Gov. peter shumlin a serious 
rim for his money. And while it’s still early 
to announce, it’s getting pretty damn late 
to organize a credible run against an en- 
trenched, well-financed incumbent. 

Two weeks ago, fellow political colum- 
nist jon maroous of VTDigger breathlessly 
reported, “The Vermont Republican party 
has a mystery man,” waiting in the wings 
to run for governor. Citing House minority 
leader don turner (R-Milton), who in turn 
cited unnamed “party people,” Margolis 
assured us that “somebody" had made 
“something closer to a firm commitment” 

No doubt there are plenty of people 
talking about — or, more to the point, 
trying to get others to talk about — the pos- 
sibility of their running. But, spoiler alert, 
the Republicans ain’t got nothin’ yet. 

“I think there will be a candidate," says 
Lt. Gov. phil scott, the party’s sole state- 
wide officeholder. “I still have folks who 
talk to me about different names and their 
interest, but nobody is willing to commit at 
this point." 

As to whether it’s worth it for his elec- 
torally diminished party to make a serious 
go at the governorship, Scott says, “It’s 
always been my belief that we should be 
focusing our resources on the legislative 
races. That's not to say we should forget 
about the statewide races, but that’s really 
where we have the most to gain.” 

Scott’s handpicked party boss, Vermont 
GOP chairman david Sunderland, agrees 
that the Republicans’ "primary focus” 
should be erasing their deficits in the 
legislature. But, he adds, “We’re certainly 
also putting a significant amount of time 
into statewide races.” Sunderland says he’s 
heard from “several interested, strong, 
viable candidates” for governor, though he 
wouldn’t name names. 

"Certainly our intention is to have a 
strong candidate in the governor’s race, 
and I believe we will,” he says. 

Compared to 2012 or 2016, at least, 
this year looks like a decent one for a 
Republican to run. Without a presidential 
candidate at the top of the ticket — or, for 
that matter. Sens. Patrick leahy (D-Vt.) or 
bernie sanders (I-Vt) — turnout will likely 


be low. Shumlin’s offered up plenty of ma- 
terial, from a shady land deal to malfunc- 
tioning websites, for 30-second attack ads. 
And by slamming next year’s massive tax 
bill to finance single-payer health care, the 
right candidate could certainly scare the 
bejeesus out of the electorate. 

Of course, that ignores three unignor- 
able realities: Vermont is blue and growing 
bluer. Nobody’s knocked off an incumbent 
governor in this state since phil hoff in 1962. 
And through the connections he's made as 
chairman of the Democratic Governors 
Association, Shumlin has the capacity to 
raise a tremendous amount of money. 

Another problem? 


CERTAINLY OUR INTENTION IS 
TO HAVE A STRONG CANDIDATE 
IN THE GOVERNOR'S RACE, 

AND I BELIEVE WE WILL. 

DAVID SUNDERLAND 

None of the Republicans’ three top 
prospects — Scott, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor Brian dubie and former governor 
jim douglas — appear to be hankering 
for a run. All three have won multiple 
statewide races, are well known by voters, 
could attract investment by the Republican 
Governors Association and might inspire 
Shumlin’s business backers to defect. 

But Douglas, who retired in 2010 after 
eight years as governor and decades of 
public service before that, says, “No, I think 
it’s important to pass the baton. Somebody 
said, ‘The sequel is never as good as the 
original.”’ 

Dubie, a four-term lite gov who lost to 
Shumlin by just 4,331 votes in 2010, has 
disappeared from the political scene and 
declined several interview requests. 

And Scott, who’s viewed as an up-and- 
coming moderate, continues to maintain 
that he plans only to seek reelection. 

“I don’t have this lifelong dream of 
being governor or somebody in higher 
office," he says. “I’m not saying that I’ll 
never do it, but I just don’t feel the timing 
is right for me at this point. And it may not 
be ever. I just don’t know.” 

That leaves a pair of potential second- 
tier candidates, neither of whom will say 
yes or no to the prospect: former state audi- 
tor and senator randy brock and Campaign 
for Vermont founder bruce lisman. 

While Brock maintains he’s “not made 
any decisions,” he occasionally sounds like 


a guy who’s already in the race. Addressing 
Vermont's half-century dearth of incum- 
bent defeats, for instance, Brock says, 
“That means it’s about due. The numbers 

Brock certainly has some compelling 
arguments: He was the first to publicly 
predict and articulate the failures of 
Vermont Health Connect last September. 
And his emphasis on the state’s informa- 
tion technology problems, which sounded 
tone-deaf during his failed 2012 guberna- 
torial bid, now seems prescient 

Brock’s a smart guy, but his last cam- 
paign was rudderless and uninspired. 
Shumlin barely lifted a finger — except 
when he was dialing for dollars — and still 
managed to trounce Brock 58 to 38 percent 

As for Lisman, he continues to act sur- 
prised when asked whether he’s mulling a 
run, even though he keeps doing precisely 
what one would do to gear up for one: 
spending boatloads of money on a political 
advocacy group, appearing constantly in 
paid and earned media and, well, declining 

“I don't have any plans,” he says. 
“Nothing’s changed. Except more people 

While the former co-head of global 
equities at Bear Stearns clearly has the 
cash to burn on his own campaign, his 
opponents would go to town on his Wall 
Street tenure, which came to an inglorious 
end not long after his firm collapsed during 
the 2008 financial crisis. 

Nevertheless, a candidate with some 
dough — like Lisman or Brock, who 
dropped $300,000 on his last bid — could 
be appealing to the cash-strapped GOP. 
That’d free up party resources for down- 
ballot races, while generating at least a 
modicum of interest at the top. And while 
self-funders typically crash and burn — see 

RICH TARRANT and JACK MCMULLEN — One 

oft-forgotten counter-example is Shumlin 
himself, whose $275,000 loan to his own 
2010 campaign allowed him to air TV ads 
early and distinguish himself in a crowded 
Democratic pack. 

Plenty of other names have been tossed 
around this winter, including Senate mi- 
nority leader joe benning (R-Caledonia) 
and Rep. patti komline (R-Dorset), both of 
whom are talented and respected moder- 
ates. But their name recognition outside 
the Statehouse is nil. Others, such as 
former lieutenant gubernatorial candidate 
mark snelung and Rutland City Treasurer 
wendy wilton, say they’re not interested in 
the top job. 

The Vermont Progressive party, mean- 
while, faces a similar dilemma. Its leaders 
don’t seem eager to distract themselves 
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from winning more seats in the legislature, 
and no obvious candidates have emerged. 

“Shumlin has given us a lot of things 
to make us consider running against 
him," says Progressive Party chairwoman 
EMMA MULVANEY-STANAK. “Blit W6 haven’t 
had anyone leap at the chance to run for 
governor.” 


POLITICS 


Rep. chris pearson (P-Burlington), who 
chairs the House Progressive caucus, says 
that while Shumlin alienated liberals last 
winter by threatening cuts to programs that 
help low-income Vermonters, the governor 
has since changed his tone. And, Pearson 

“Shumlin is not 
backing down on 
universal health 
care, and that has 
been a priority for us, and it’s something we 
can’t just dismiss.” 

While the gubernatorial race looks like 
a snoozer, there’s always the chance that 
a down-ballot contest could heat up. One 
obvious place to look would be the lieuten- 
ant governor's office, which Democrats 
would surely like to snatch. Why not take 
Scott out before he aims higher? Especially 
given that his 2012 opponent, Democrat and 
Progressive cassanora gekas, won 40 per- 
cent of the vote with little money, negligible 
party support and zero name recognition. 

Statehouse rumormongers have been 
floating the notion of House Speaker shap 
smith (D-Morrisville) making a bid for LG 
in order to set himself up for another state- 
wide run down the road. But asked about it 
last week, Smith emphatically replied, “I’m 
not running for lieutenant governor.” 

According to Sunderland, the GOP has 
its eyes on the two most junior statewide 
officeholders: Democratic State Treasurer 
beth pearce and Democratic/Progressive 
State Auditor doug hoffer, both of whom 
prevailed in tough campaigns in 2012. And 
Mulvaney-Stanak says the Progs might 
challenge Scott, Pearce or Democratic 
Attorney General bill sorrell. Neither 
party offered up any names. 

Wilton, who lost to Pearce 41 to 52 
percent, says she has “not made any deci- 
sions" about a run for the treasurer's office. 

If this dismal campaign season ever 
gets ofF the ground, it likely won’t be until 
the legislature adjourns in May. But we 
might at least get some clues on March 
15, when candidates will have to file their 
next fundraising and spending reports. 

Here’s hoping, for the sake of po- 
litical columnists’ continued employment, 
there’ll be something to write about. 


Media Notes 

Some of the most compelling — and sensa- 
tional — coverage of Vermont’s opiate prob- 
lem has come not from the newsrooms of 
Vermont but from a freelancer in Brooklyn. 

Last September, long before Gov. 
Shumlin delivered his now-famous State 
of the State address on opiate abuse, gina 
conn and hannah palmer egan drove north 


to their native Vermont to write about the 
issue for Vice magazine. 

“We were talking about how every time 
we go back and visit people in Vermont, 
we hear more and more about friends 
of ours and acquaintances who got into 
heroin,” Conn says. 

Their story, called “Brown Mountain 
State,” provided a vivid look at the life of 
addicts and dealers in Vermont, and the 
story went viral when it was published in 
December. 

After Shumlin's speech set off an 
explosion of media coverage, Politico 
Magazine asked Conn to write a personal 
essay about drugs in Vermont — and her 
own stint in rehab for cocaine addiction 
— which was titled, “How Did Idyllic 
Vermont Become America’s Heroin 
Capital?” Last Thursday, she was featured 
on NPR’s “Tell Me More.” 

Conn, who writes under the pen name 
“Gina Tron,” moved to Barre when she was 
9 and, after attending college in Montreal, 
spent three years working in production 
at WCAX-TV. In 2008, she moved to New 
York City and, until last December, worked 
for New Evangelization Television, a 
Catholic TV station. 

Conn says she’s been a reluctant chron- 
icler of the state’s drug problem, because 
she doesn't want to give the place a bad rap. 

“But it’s hard to make a change unless 
you can admit what's going on,” she says. 

Among the tidbits Conn shared with 
NPR was this: “Some of the experts told 
me that Vermont has always been an opiate 
state. Even back in the 1800s, farmers’ 
wives would use opiates to kind of cope 
with long, boring winters. So Vermont 
always seemed to love its downers.” 

Conn readily acknowledges she's no 
expert on the numbers and relies far more 
on anecdote than epidemiology. She says 
she did not approve Politico's headline for 
her story and doesn’t know that she agrees 
with its premise. 

But Conn concedes that she likes to 
tackle subjects that might make others un- 
comfortable. Not long after the Newtown 
school massacre, Conn wrote a story for 
Vice about how Spaulding High School 
officials had suspected her of plotting her 
own school shooting in 1999 after she and 
a friend signed a note to another girl, “The 
Trenchcoat Mafia.” 

Last summer, she wrote an agonizing 
story about her experience trying to bring 
to justice a man who sexually assaulted 
her. And she’s currently writing a memoir 
of her time in rehab and in a psych ward. 

“I’m really an open-book person,” she 
says, “And I feel like if I can’t be honest 
about things, people can’t learn from their 
mistakes.” © 
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local matters 


Bus Fair? CCTA Drivers Get Ready to Strike 


B y some measures, the 
Chittenden County 

Transportation Authority and 
its drivers have never had it 
better. Ridership has grown 60 percent 
in the past decade, and drivers avoided 
layoffs and got raises every year during 
the recession. 

And yet, for the second straight con- 
tract negotiation cycle, talks between 
employees and management have turned 
bitter, creating the possibility that CCTA 
could soon call its first-ever strike, 
throwing the daily lives of thousands 
of riders into disarray in the midst of a 
harsh winter. 

Drivers, represented by Teamsters 
Local 597, overwhelmingly rejected 
CCTA’s most recent contract offer. On 
February 19th they staged a press confer- 
ence and rally on Church Street to decry 
management’s negotiating positions 
and are threatening to strike as early as 
mid-March. 

C.W. Norris-Brown, a retired CCTA 
driver who was involved in previous 
labor negotiations and remains con- 
nected to the current union leadership, 
says a strike is likely. 

“It would be an eye-opener," Brown 
said. “It’s important the public under- 
stands why these guys are striking and 
once they figure out why, they’re going 
to say, ‘Come on, management.’” 

Union head Rob Slingerland and Tony 
St. Hilaire, the union’s designated busi- 
ness agent, did not respond to numerous 
phone calls and emails seeking comment 
for this story. But veteran driver Terry 
Luhrs said, “I’m ready to go on strike. 
The administration is being totally stub- 
born, out to make things difficult.” 

CCTA General Manager Bill Watterson 
said the agency and the union are sched- 
uled to have a bargaining session this 
weekend, during which he would likely be 
offering the drivers a new proposal. 

“CCTA is prepared to try to find a way 
forward," Watterson said. “We have been 
clear about our goals. That has not been 
reciprocated. A lot of people do depend 
on us, and we appreciate the fact that 
they do, and we’re going to do the best 
we can to not have a work stoppage.” 

Watching the developments warily 
are a slew of local institutions and lead- 
ers, who say they have only begun to 
contemplate how they would adjust if 
CCTA’s fleet remains in the parking lot. 
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In an emailed statement, Burlington 
Mayor Miro Weinberger said, “My 
administration is having planning dis- 
cussions about how to proceed in the 
unfortunate event negotiations are not 
successful.” 

Watterson deflected questions about 
whether his agency would be able to 
keep buses running or whether that 
might involve bringing in other, non- 
union drivers in the event of a strike. 

“We’re going to make that determina- 
tion when the time comes. I’m not going 
to talk about that.” 

For people who rely on CCTA to get to 
work, the grocery store and the doctor, the 
consequences of a strike would be grave. 


Melvin Pero doesn’t have a car and 
takes a one-hour, two-bus ride every day 
from his home in Winooski to the Home 
Depot in Williston, where he works in 
the garden department. His wife is due 
to give birth in mid-March. 

If drivers strike, Pero said he would 
either have walk to Williston or pay a 
friend to drive him. Without running 
buses, he said, “I'm screwed.” 

Long Workdays 

Chartered by the legislature in 1973, 
CCTA spent its first three decades build- 
ing and serving a tight network of routes 
in the Burlington area. In the last decade, 
however, the nonprofit expanded. 


Beginning in 2003, it began court- 
ing Burlington-bound commuters from 
more distant communities, primarily 
via its LINK service. The bus service 
grew into Montpelier, then Middlebury, 
St. Albans and Milton. Most recently, 
in October, CCTA launched a route to 
Jeffersonville. 

In 2011, CCTA took over operations 
of the Green Mountain Transit Agency, 
which had primarily served communi- 
ties in central Vermont. (CCTA is funded 
by various sources. Roughly 65 percent 
comes from federal and state grants, 18 
percent from member communities, in- 
cluding Burlington, and 17 percent from 
passenger fares.) 
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The expansions have increased rid- 
ership by nearly 75 percent since 2000, 
to 2.7 million annual rides. 

The first public sign of trouble be- 
tween the organization and the union, 
which represents 71 full-time drivers 
and one part-timer, came in 2010. It 
took three mediation sessions for the 
two sides to agree on a contract. 

That agreement expired in the 
summer, after which CCTA and its 
drivers participated in 10 bargaining 
sessions over four months. By all ac- 
counts, they didn't come close to a deal. 
(Drivers are currently working under 
the terms of the old contract.) Each side 
then agreed to appoint a neutral fact- 
finder, meeting with him shortly before 
Thanksgiving. 

In early January, the fact-finder 
recommended the terms of a contract, 
which CCTA used as the foundation 
of its offer to drivers. The union shot it 
down in a 53-4 vote in early February. A 
15 hour-negotiating session several days 
later did not result in a new agreement. 

What are the issues? 

Surprisingly, pay and benefits aren’t 
among them. Starting drivers make 
around $42,000 a year. With overtime, 
which is often necessary, according to 
agency documents, annual pay can be 
more than $60,000. 

CCTA drivers are mostly frustrated 
by their workplace conditions and 
schedules — particularly split shifts. 

The expansion of commuter routes 
means work opportunities are clustered 
in the morning and evening, with a 
lengthy lull in between. To cope, CCTA, 
like many transit companies, asks driv- 
ers to work the morning commute, go 
home for several hours, then return for 
the evening commute. 

The expansion of those shifts has 
proved disruptive, according to union 

“The split shifts are ridiculous,” said 
veteran driver Luhrs. “Those guys don't 
have any life.” 

Drivers say split shifts are made 
worse by CCTA’s poor scheduling prac- 
tices. Instead of letting drivers help craft 
the bus schedules, the company relies 
on a software program that dictates 
shifts that drivers say are inconsistent 
and inconvenient. 

For example, drivers complain that— 
even after working split shifts — they 


regularly come up a few hours short of 
a 40-hour workweek. By rule, they must 
make up the remaining hours, either by 
extending a shift or claiming some of 
the leftover time created by sick days or 
scheduling holes. 

“They couldn't do away with split 
shifts, but they could reduce it,” said 
driver Sherry Siebenaler. “There needs 
to be fewer of them. I’m all over the 
place, every day. That’s what we're 
screaming about. They really need to do 
something with the drivers’ schedules.” 

But Watterson said there is little his 
agency can do given the needs of its rid- 
ership at opposite ends of the day. 

“Those jobs are split-shift kind of 
jobs. That's the reality," Watterson said. 
"Having a split shift can be challenging. 
The people who come to us for jobs, that 
is the reality to expect what their work 
lives can be. If someone envisions that 
as problematic — and I respect that it 
might be for some people — it’s probably 
not the right job for them.” 

In recent years, CCTA has sought to 
increase the “spread time,” the number 
of hours between when a driver's first 
shift begins and last shift ends. In nego- 
tiations, the union reluctantly agreed to 
expand the spread from 12.5 hours to 13.5 
hours, but demanded in exchange that 
CCTA surrender the right to hire part- 
time drivers, which it views as a threat to 
the long-term stability of full-time jobs, 
according to the fact-finder's report. 

CCTA wants to be able to hire up to 
seven part-timers. 

Drivers have other complaints. At the 
press conference, union officials said 
that management had shortened breaks 
for drivers — the only time they can use 
the bathroom during a shift. They also 
faulted CCTA for filing written reports 
about the tiniest infractions, such as 
being a couple of minutes late, and creat- 
ing a hostile work environment. 

Watterson said none of those com- 
plaints were voiced in the bargaining 
session. He said he learned about them 
through union comments to the media. 

“It boils down to management style: 
‘Our way or the highway; lots of people 
waiting for your job,'” Norris-Brown 
said. “Pushing drivers down instead of 
collaborating. CCTA doesn't like the 
union. They would like to have all at-will 
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local matters 


Power Play: Developers Race to Run Lines Under 
Lake Champlain and Reyond 


L arge hydroelectric dams in the 
north of Quebec are generat- 
ing energy' that is abundant and 
cheap. New England states and 
New York are clamoring for clean power 
that will help meet ambitious goals to 
cut greenhouse-gas emissions. 

The push to get Canadian juice 
flowing south is generating a number 
of transmission-line projects in the 
northern New England region — wary 
conservationists have nicknamed it the 
“railroad wars,” a reference to the race 
to construct railroads crisscrossing the 
country in the 19th century. 

Christophe Courchesne, a staff at- 
torney with the Conservation Law 
Foundation in New Hampshire, com- 
pared “this phase of the energy develop- 
ment" to the “Wild West.” 

Vermont isn’t the target customer for 
all of this power; it’s largely intended 
for more populated parts. But the Green 
Mountain State could serve as the 
gateway — a prospect that has some in 
Vermont asking, “How will it benefit 
us?” 

Just as developers are chomping at 
the bit to get under way, a few critics are 
raising concerns about the environmen- 
tal impacts of large-scale hydropower. 
Others worry that by flooding New 
England’s electricity market with cheap 
hydroelectricity, the new transmission 
lines could discourage development 
of renewable energy projects closer to 

CLF’s Vermont director, Chris 
Killian, suspects that the construction 
of the proposed transmission projects 
could happen rapidly — within a matter 
of years — which is “pretty fast” in the 
power sector. 

He encourages Vermonters to pay 
attention, and not just because the state 
could be a thoroughfare for the north- 
south power lines. 

“They’re representative of a very 
significant transformation in our electric 
power system,” said Killian. 

The project closest to home is also 
one of the newest on the scene. If ap- 
proved, the New England Clean Power 
Link would carry electricity an estimated 
150 miles from the Canadian border to 
Ludlow, Vermont, through two buried, 
six-inch-wide cables. Approximately 



100 miles of the line would be installed 
four feet under Lake Champlain. The 
rest would be buried beneath dry land, 
largely in existing rights of way. 

The Clean Power link comes with 
a $1.2 billion price tag. That would be 
borne by the developer. Transmission 
Developers Inc., which is backed by a pri- 
vate equity giant, the Blackstone Group. 

TDI is also behind the Champlain 
Hudson Power Express, a similar project 
that will ferry power from Canada to the 
Big Apple via lines under the Hudson 
River and the New York side of Lake 
Champlain. New York approved the 
project last year, and TDI expects the 
line to be in service by the fall of 2017. 

“We were listening to what the market 


was telling us,” said Don Jessome, TDI’s 
chief executive officer. 

What he was hearing was that New 
England governors were hungry for 
more Canadian hydropower — primar- 
ily because that power could cut carbon 
dioxide emissions in their states. New 
England's fossil-fuel plants are aging. 
Twenty-eight coal- and gas-fired plants 
— representing more than 25 percent 
of the region’s electricity-generating 
capacity — will be close to retirement 
by the end of the decade. Natural gas 
already comprises nearly 50 percent of 
New England's total electricity genera- 
tion; observers warn too much reliance 
on a single source of electricity could be 
problematic for the region. 


Vermont Yankee was the “last piece 
that fell into place,” said Jessome. When 
TDI heard that the nuclear plant would 
be going offline later this year, the de- 
velopers saw an opportunity to “take all 
the knowledge we learned in New York 
and convert it into a project for the New 
England power market.” 

Vermont Department of Public 
Service Commissioner Chris Recchia 
said that if Vermont ends up hosting a 
transmission project, he and the DPS 
will make sure it’s a good deal for this 
state. The Clean Power Link will need to 
earn a certificate of public good before 
any construction can begin. Recchia 
said the state could benefit from the tax 
revenues of such a project. It would also 
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reduce electricity prices across New 
England, where prices are currently 
among the nation's highest. 

TDI isn't the only developer on the 
scene. In neighboring New Hampshire, 
a subsidiary of Northeast Utilities is 
working to build the Northern Pass 
transmission line, a $1.4 billion above- 
ground line that would run from the 
Canadian border to a converter termi- 
nal in Franklin, N.H. 

And in Maine, developers are pro- 
posing a 230-mile underground line 
that would deliver power from Canada, 
as well as northern and eastern Maine, 
to southern New England. 

Together, the four proposed lines 
represent 4,300 megawatts of transmis- 
sion capacity. The New England market 
currently demands 
roughly 30,000 MW. 

The New England 
States Committee 
on Electricity ran an 
analysis last year look- 
ing at three hypotheti- 
cal 1,200-megawatt 
transmission lines, and 
estimated that New 
England customers 
could save between 
$3.3 and $5.6 billion in 
electricity costs. 

When it comes to 
the Clean Power Link 
specifically, TDI is es- 
timating that the proj- 
ect would generate $2 
billion in savings over 
the first 10 years of operation, $100 
million of which would be realized in 
Vermont. 

The Northern Pass project is promis- 
ing even greater savings for the people 
of New Hampshire: 1,200 new jobs 
during construction, $1.1 billion in new 
tax revenues over the 40-year life of the 
project, and between $20 and $35 mil- 
lion in energy cost savings each year. 
But Granite State residents aren't sold 
on it, according to Courchesne of CLF 
in New Hampshire. He said the project 
developers “completely screwed up 
the rollout of the project” and incited 
the wrath of New Hampshire conser- 
vationists and neighbors in the pro- 
cess. Opponents worry about how the 
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construction of the new infrastructure 
could affect sensitive and scenic habi- 
tats; the project calls for high-voltage 
lines suspended between towers that 
could be as tall as 135 feet. 

TDI's projects, which use buried 
lines along existing rights of way, haven't 
sparked the same kind of opposition. 
Even so, some conservationists and ac- 
tivists are asking big-picture questions. 

Courchesne, for one, doesn't believe 
the build out has been properly vetted. 
“Jumping headlong into new transmis- 
sion” — when the benefits are limited or 
uncertain — “is really not a smart energy 
policy,” he said. 

Other activists take issue with hy- 
droelectricity itself. Alexis Lathem, a 
writer and teacher from Richmond, 
said she visited indig- 
enous communities in 
northern Quebec in 
the 1990s and returned 
in 2012 to see what had 
happened in the 20 

“It looks like the 
frontier," she said. 
First came the hy- 
droelectricity dams, 
she said, followed by 
other industries that 
thrive on cheap power 
and abundant natural 
resources: pulp mills, 
mining operations and 
smelters. Indigenous 
communities that used 
to have free reign in 
vast territories now live surrounded by 
fast-food chains and transmission lines. 

“What’s wrong about this is that it's 
‘out of sight, out of mind,'” said Lathem, 
who objects to Vermonters exporting 
the side effects of their electricity con- 
sumption to other communities. 

Keith Brunner, an organizer with 
Rising Tide Vermont, agrees. Too often 
the climate change debate is just framed 
in terms of carbon emissions and green- 
house gases, Brunner said. By those 
metrics, big hydro might be good news. 
But the “technocratic” approach doesn't 
tell the whole story, he said. “It’s not ac- 
ceptable to have these ideas of, ‘We’re 
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Carving the Commute: 

Crossing Lake Champlain in Winter 


L ake Champlain is frozen all the 
way across for the first time 
since 2007. But that hasn’t 
stopped two boats from travers- 
ing it, all day, every day. 

The Lake Champlain Transportation 
Company operates three ferry cross- 
ings, two of which now stay open year- 
round. The ice-breaking boat that plies 
the waters between Grand Isle and 
Plattsburgh runs 24/7. The southern 
crossing, between Charlotte and Essex, 
N.Y., departs Vermont hourly from 7 
a-m. to 5 p.m. Before 1998, this route 
was seasonal, but with a few exceptions, 
LCT has kept it operational through the 
whiter, easing travel for commuters who 
use the boat to get to and from work. 

Last Wednesday, seven cars maneu- 
vered onto the ferry in Charlotte. Sitting 
inside them, the passengers likely heard 
the sound of the vessel’s steel bow 
crunching through ice as the ferry pulled 
away from the dock. 

Up in the boat’s pilothouse, classi- 
cal music was playing. Lea Coggio, of 
Richmond, was at the helm on what 
turned out to be a windy, overcast, 20- 
degree day. She sported a black knit 
cap, white turtleneck, a black sweater 
adorned with four gold captain’s stripes 
on each shoulder and a pair of Ray-Bans 
to protect against the ice’s glare. 

The ferry company employs about 
30 captains; Coggio is one of six women 
who hold that title. Her sister happens to 
be married to Capt. Richard Phillips of 
pirate-capture fame, but five days before 
the couple was caught on camera at the 
Oscars, Coggio was too intent on ice con- 
ditions and boat anatomy to rehash her 
brother-in-law's adventures. 

“He's gotten his share of media atten- 
tion already,” she said with a laugh. 

During the summer, two boats work 
the Charlotte crossing at one time, trans- 
porting 600 passengers a day, according 
to Coggio’s estimate. In the winter, one 
boat shuttles between 100 and 200, she 
said. Built in 1953, the vessel is one year 
older than she is. 

Coggio guided the ferry toward a 
channel of open water — roughly 100 feet 
wide with ice on either side — between 
Vermont and New York. Leaving the 
Charlotte shore, it plowed through the 
frozen fragments that had accumulated 



around the dock — what Coggio calls 
“cocktail ice.” 

Steering one of two wagon-wheel- 
size helms, she was eager to clarify some 
misconceptions: First, the United States 
Coast Guard does not carve out this 
channel for the ferry; second, “There are 
no true ice breakers on this lake.” 

“True ice breakers” are boats with 
bows capable of cutting through frozen 
surfaces or engines that can act as 
ice-smashing hammers. The boat that 
connects Grand Isle and Plattsburgh is 
equipped with a bubbler to prevent ice 
buildup. But the 95-ton Essex-Charlotte 
ferry, confusingly called the Grand Isle, 
has none of those accoutrements. 

How does the modest boat clear a 
path for itself? It fends off ice simply 
by traveling back and forth in the same 
liquid strait. The ferry does have a 
strong piece of steel called a “skeg” 
that prevents ice from interfering with 
the rudder, and it can cast aside frozen 
chunks using its prop wash. 

Some mornings, the first run is an 
ice-breaking one, and the pilot has to 



IT FENDS OFF ICE 
SIMPLY BYTRAVELING 
6ACK AND FORTH IN THE 
S1E LIQUID STRAIT. 


pivot and wiggle the ferry in its slip to 
break free from ice that’s formed around 
it overnight. But Coggio downplays the 
inconvenience, saying the process takes 
30 minutes, max. 

Winter water travel does have its 
rewards. A brisk walk to the boat’s stern 
reveals plenty of wildlife in the ferry’s 


Hundreds of ducks — hooded mer- 
gansers, mallards and common golden- 
eyes — are camped out in the channel 
this winter, drawn to the open water. 
When the boat approaches, the}' take 
flight en masse; after it passes, they 
cluster again in the after-churn. Coggio 
describes herself as a novice birder, but 
she’s got her ducks down. She keeps a 
birding book and a pair of binoculars in 
the cramped pilothouse. 

Late in the afternoon, she spotted 
an eagle — a black smudge in the dis- 
tance, sitting on the ice with shoulders 
hunched. 

Coggio got her captain’s license in 
1992, a process that entails spending at 
least 365 days on a boat and passing a 
written test. Prior to that, she worked 
exclusively as a deckhand for LCT and, 
before that, spent eight years at a bank. 

Plainspoken and practical, Coggio 
said, “Yeah, they’ll snag a duck,” explain- 
ing the eagle’s predatory habits. But 
talking "articulated tug and barges” and 
“honeycombed ice,” she sounded down- 
right poetic. 


Governor Shumlin, 

Will you stand with us for equity, 
health and dignity? 



Waterfowl and their predators ac- 
count for those passengers with tripods 
and telephoto lenses on deck during 
midday voyages. But on the early morn- 
ing and evening trips, commuters domi- 
nate. The 25-minute trip costs $9.50 
each way, if you’re bringing a car. 

Lori Myers, a graphic designer for 
Ben & Jerry’s, lives in Burlington, but 
she grew up across the lake in Westport, 
N.Y., and still has family there. Going 
back and forth gets pricey, Myers notes, 
but she’s grateful for the service. When 
the Charlotte-Essex ferry used to shut 
down for the winter, Myers recalled, “It 
always kind of felt like this wall went up 
between Vermont and New York.” 

Gretel Schueller lives in Essex, N.Y., 
and works in Shelburne as a news editor 
for EatingWell magazine. She takes the 
ferry each day. So does her husband, Todd 
Goff, a lieutenant colonel in the Vermont 
National Guard, who’s been making the 
commute for more than a decade. 

In September, their 7-year-old son, 
Alexander, also started making the trek. 
Alexander is one of a handful of children 


who cross the lake for school — he’s 
a first-grader at the Lake Champlain 
Waldorf School in Shelburne. The first 
ferry of the day isn’t quite early enough 
to deliver him on time, but Schueller 
said his teachers have been forgiving. 

As far as commutes go, it’s hard to 
beat, Schueller said, citing “gorgeous 
sunsets," “really cool birds" — and the oc- 
casional, unexpected, big-wave car wash. 
But, she added, ‘When you do it day in 
and day out, it kind of loses its magic.” 

Not so for Coggio. Unlike her two 
brothers and brother-in-law, Coggio 
didn’t pursue lucrative deep-sea work, 
in part because she’s prone to seasick- 
ness. The sunrises and sunsets alone are 
enough to keep the three-mile crossing 
from getting old, she said. 

And there’s always something new 
to see. Last week, Coggio watched a 
black-backed gull bully an osprey out of 
its fish. This Sunday, she guided a dis- 
oriented duck back to where it and this 
ship pilot belong: on the lake. © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 



Mark International Women's Day by marching for dignity with us. 
Read the complete letter and learn more about the event at 
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Bus Fair? «*» 

employees, which any company would, 
and more part-time drivers. They don’t 
like things being demanded from them. 
The drivers fight back.” 

Can’t Get There From Here 

Drivers say they hope the public will 
support them But on a recent weekday 
morning ride on the No. 2 line from 
Burlington to Essex Junction, riders 
seemed less interested in picking sides 
than in how their own lives would be 
upended by a strike. 

The bus line runs by several big local 
employers — the University of Vermont, 
Saint Michael’s College and Fletcher 
Allen Health Care — and working class 
neighborhoods in Winooski and Essex 
Junction. Many of the people who get on 
board say the No. 2 is a lifeline. 

Several riders were reading en route 
last Thursday morning. Others, young 
and old, bowed their heads toward 
smartphones, looking up only when they 
knew their stop was approaching. 

Joel Atherton rides the bus every 
day to get to classes at the University 
of Vermont from his home in Essex 
Junction. A senior, Atherton makes sure 
to schedule his first classes late in the 
morning on a timetable that will work 
with his one-hour commute; he walks 15 
minutes to the bus station, and the ride to 
campus takes another 45. 

Without the bus? Atherton said, “I’d 
be in trouble.” 

Rosemary Cunningham uses the 
bus to go shopping and to keep medical 



appointments. Her daughter helps when 
she can, but she has a full-time job. 

Mike Kusmit and his family don’t have 
a car. The Burlington resident takes the 
bus to Price Chopper, to physical therapy 
appointments in Essex Junction, and just 
about everywhere else. His 7-year-old 
daughter rides it to school. 

“If you want to go anywhere," Kusmit 
said, “it's the only way.” 

About half of the Burlington School 
District’s children rely on CCTA buses 
to get to school. Superintendent Jeanne 
Collins said her office has only recently 
begun contemplating how it would re- 
spond to a strike. The district might try to 
lease unused buses from other districts, but 
that could be costly, she said, and it is un- 
clear how many free buses would be avail- 
able halfway through the school year. They 
may also set up carpooling arrangements. 

“We’re doing our due diligence,” 
Collins said. 


At the HowardCenter in downtown 
Burlington, many clients rely on buses 
to get to counseling, substance-abuse 
treatment and other services. Bob Bick, 
director of mental health and sub- 
stance-abuse services, said he and his 
colleagues are monitoring the unfolding 
situation. Neither the bus company nor 
the union has reached out to them. 

“I would hope that we could receive 
some definitive advance notice if there 
will be a disruption in service,” Bick 
said, “to allow us to try and minimize the 
impact” 

Mayor Weinberger initially agreed 
to an interview about the negotiations 
but, citing “the sensitivity of collective 
bargaining negotiations and the fact 
that the city is not a participant in those 
negotiations,” issued a statement and de- 
clined additional comment. ® 

Contact: mark@sevendaysvt.com 


Power Play «=n 

just going to write off communities as 
sacrifice zones.’” 

Quebec's leaders have, in recent 
years, rolled out an ambitious plan for 
developing the northern reaches of the 
province, which include additional hy- 
droelectricity generation, mining and 
resource extraction. 

CLF's Killian said Hydro Quebec is 
lobbying in states like Massachusetts 
and Connecticut for large-scale hydro- 
electricity to count towards renewable 
portfolio standards. RPSs, as they're 
known in industry shorthand, require 
electricity-supply companies to produce 
a certain percentage of their electricity 
from renewable energy sources. They can 
meet those standards by buying energy 


certificates from certified generation fa- 
cilities, such as wind or solar farms. 

But large-scale hydropower is 
cheaper than wind or solar power. If that 
power qualified for various RPSs, say 
critics like Killian, the incentive to build 
smaller-scale, local renewable energy 
projects would evaporate. 

“Yes, it is true that just on a sort of 
lay definition basis, hydropower, water 
power, is a renewable fuel,” Killian said. 
But including large-scale hydro, he be- 
lieves, "undermines, and arguably evis- 
cerates, the purpose of the renewable 
portfolio standards.” 

Last month, two Massachusetts 
lawmakers introduced legislation that 
would, for the first time, classify large- 
scale hydroelectricity as renewable 
energy. The bill’s backers, including 


Gov. Deval Patrick’s administration, say 
hydroelectricity needs to be part of the 
mix if the state is going to meet its goal 
of cutting greenhouse-gas emissions 25 
percent below 1990 levels by 2020. 

Vermont, though it doesn't have 
RPSs, has already categorized big hydro 
as “renewable." 

Jessome agrees that small-scale re- 
newable projects are important — but 
argues hydro generation, which can be 
ramped up or down quickly and easily, 
fits nicely with intermittent power gen- 
eration sources such as wind and solar. 
If New England states want to meet the 
goals they've set for cutting greenhouse- 
gas emissions, Jessome said, “hydro has 
to be part of the story.” © 

Contact: kathryn @sevendaysvt.com 
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Kit Rivers Searches for Signs 
of Intelligent Life at Off Center 


it rivers is best known in the fully developed characters whose story- 
Burlington area for her standup lines intersect through the central figure 
chops. The Saint Michael’s - — ■ •• 

College senior broke into the 
;dy scene during her fresh- 


of Trudy, a madly vociferous Times 
Square bag lady. She communicates with 
extraterrestrial life forms via an unusual 
and hasn’t stopped performing invention of hers: umbrella hats. Trudy’s 
always sort of secretly look- life also intersects with those of other 
earthlings, including a runaway ti 


ing for an outlet that I didn’t know w 


standup comedy,” Rivers says. “The first ager, a prostitute being interviewed by 


le I did standup, it was because I had 
funny things to say, and it was a form of 
performance I hadn’t tried yet. But ... I 
always tell people I'm a far better actor 
than I am a comedian.” 

As a theater major, she's had oppor- 


student for his graduate thesis and 
a droll socialite. The play’s feminist 
reputation comes from these female 
characters, whom the audience sees at 
pivotal moments of the women’s move- 
but Wagner never makes them 


tunities to demonstrate her dramatic political mouthpiei 
skills, appearing in such college produc- "The beauty of Jane Wagner's writ- 
tions as Romeo and Juliet and The Art of ing is that she writes all these characters 
Dining. Last summer, Rivers showed up without any judgment,” Rivers says. 


SHE WRITES 
AIL THESE 


111 VERMONT STAGE COMPANY S 

“Bake Off” production of 
The 39 Steps. 

This weekend, she'll 
merge student and profes- 
sional performance — and 
drama and comedy — when 
she stages her senior work 
at Burlington’s off center 

FOR THE DRAMATIC ARTS. It’s 

Jane Wagner’s The Search 
for Signs of Intelligent Life 
in the Universe, a two-hour, 
one-woman show written 
for, and made famous by, 
actor and comedian Lily 
Tomlin. Tomlin won a Tony 
for the show’s Broadway 
run in 1986 and starred in 
the 1991 film version. 

Rivers was a “theater 

kid” with years of acting experience, that ole 
she says, before she dove into the world piece, 
of standup. During her college years, “In a way, my age has always been my 

she alternated between school theatri- Achilles’ heel,” says Rivers, the youngest 
cal productions and regular comedy of five children. But she insists that the 


JUDGMENT. 


Search is not, she points 
out, your typical solo show. 
“It’s a different type of the- 
ater,” Rivers suggests. “One- 
woman or one-man shows 
are usually just a series of 
monologues. This is a play. 
It’s a play with characters 
that grow and interact and 
have storylines.” 

The performer carry- 
ing the show must switch 
constantly among dozens 
of distinct voices, gaits 
and emotional states. It's a 
daunting feat for an actor of 
any age; Tomlin was in her 
mid-forties and an accom- 
plished professional when 
Wagner wrote the piece for 
her. Rivers, who is 22, notes 
women usually perform the 


;, paying shows and 
making finals at competitions such as 
the Funniest Comic in New England 
and Vermont’s Funniest Comedian. 


play’s feminist aspects make it especially 
appropriate for a young woman to take 
on. “With all the women’s issues in 
today’s headlines, and this reverse pro- 


;r stopped doing either of them, and gression of old white men [in political 


comedy opened me up more to profes- 
sional theater work,” Rivers says. Yet she 


power], I think there’s value in a young 
female voice bringing up these is 


acknowledges that standup took a lot of that really haven’t been dealt with,” she 
her attention. “It was only in this last says. 


year of college that I was like, 'Oh, right, 
I'm a theater major,’’’ Rivers jokes. 

Performing Search will allow Rivers 
to show — and stretch — her thespian 
talents. The show has nearly a dozen 


Another challenge: The play is set in 
New York in the mid-1980s, as second- 
wave feminism was beginning to decline. 
It was a time and place that Wagner and 
Tomlin knew well; Rivers, an Indiana 


native from a later generation, does 
not. She says she relied heavily on her 
director, mary carol maganzini, to help 
her flesh out the historical and cultural 
markers embedded in the script. 

“She didn't know about the ’60s and 
70s, the women’s movement and what 
things were like then,” says Maganzini, 
a St. Mike’s theater alum who has re- 
mained involved with the department 
over the years and is a board operator at 
Vermont public radio. “It was like, [in the 
’80s] Post-it Notes were new! At times 
[working on the play], I felt like the 
oldest living person in the world,’’ she 

Performing Search pulls Rivers out- 
side her comedic comfort zone. She 
relishes the comic opportunities and 
witty zingers in the script. While some 
of her more abrupt onstage switches 
carry a trace of shtik, she has an im- 
pressive vocal and physical range that 
she and Maganzini utilize to its fullest 
— no two characters feel the same. And 
parts of Wagner's script are downright 
heartbreaking. 

“There are characters with hearts of 
gold, and they're the most dismissed,” 


Rivers says. She and Maganzini took 
the time to unpack the heavier parts of 
the script. Rivers says the “character 
development and, like, heart work” were 
the most rewarding — and challenging — 
parts of her process. 

In a way, though, she’s been rehears- 
ing Search a long time. Rivers first 
performed sections of the play in high 
school, when she developed a few of its 
comic monologues for a humorous-in- 
terpretation competition on her school’s 
speech team. “I loved the piece,” Rivers 
remembers. “I was this little liberal 
feminist in Indiana. I’ve always had an 
interest m the whole piece and never 
really had a platform or a way to do it. 
Now, coming up on my senior work, it 
made sense that it would be my capstone 
[performance].” ® 


INFO I 
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QUICK LIT: MANNIES AND MEMORIES 



Professional stay-at-home nanman 
looking for needy mistress with a 
lot of bang and a lot of buck. You: 
type-A powerhouse, sexy exercise 
freak, no time for lovely children. Me: 
lovable child entertainer, epicurean 
sorcerer, and full action figure 
complete with handyman tool belt. 
Trained in subservience and anger 
management for Your Highness's 
stress release blowouts. Taking 
applications now. 

Would a harried single mom feel 
tempted to answer this unorthodox 
classified ad? That's the premise of 
The Nanman, a new self-published 
novel from Vermont author eric j. 
best. Best has been putting out a 
gritty futuristic series called The D 
Generation, so this high-concept 
romantic comedy set in Burlington 
is a major change of pace for him. It's 
also surprisingly charming. 

The guy who placed the ad — 
while he was tipsy — is Dez Daniels, 
a devoted stay-at-home dad whose 
wife just deserted him and took the 
kids with her. He needs an income, 
fast. The woman desperate enough to 
call him is Cecile O'Brien, a stressed- 
out professional whose husband 
pulled a similar disappearing act — 
only he left her with three rowdy kids 
and no nanny. Logistically, the/re a 
match made in heaven. Romantically 
... well, that takes more time. 

It sounds like a Jennifer Aniston 
movie: Laid-back, granola Super-Dad 
(Dez lectures Cecile on the virtues 
of raw milk) transforms brittle urban 
woman and her hectic home. Unlike 
most rom-com writers, though, Best 
gives his central characters enough 


emotional depth and sassy repartee 
to have believable chemistry. Both 
are reluctant to jump into love after 
failed marriages, and neither is 
waiting around to be "transformed" 
by a perfect partner. 

The book has serious undertones, 
too. Best makes a convincing 
argument for dads who choose to 
stay home, backed with parenting 
cred. (A passage where Dez catalogs 
the different species of mom at Al’s 
French Frys, from "passive" to "hyper- 
vigilant," is particularly amusing.) 

The author eschews stereotypes 
about Mars and Venus in favor of 
frank reflections on the difficulties 
of a homebound parent of either sex 
relating to one who spends all day 
in a fast-paced, exciting workplace. 
Dez wonders if his wife left him 
because he'd become soft bellied 
and "passive," like the traditional 
housewife. "Marriage was tenuous in 
this kind of society," Best writes, "but 
what was the solution: go back to 
the fields?" 

Given the complexity of these 
concerns, it's unfortunate that Dez's 
ex comes across as a cardboard 
villain. The book has other flaws that 
could be fixed by a rigorous edit. But 
overall, it's a brisk beach read with 
surprising insight for its genre, and 
Best is a writer to watch. 

Before Chittenden County filled with 
type-A professionals debating the 
benefits of raw milk, large sections 
of it were practically rural. Among 
them was Weed Road in Essex, where 
grant corson moved in 1961 and still 
lives today. The retiree reminisces 
about his decades on the grassy road 
— where he raised "one homemade 
daughter" and six adopted kids — in a 
self-published series of essays called 
The Weed Road Chronicle s, many 
originally published in the Essex 
Reporter. Whether Corson is relating 
old-timers' stories about the Great 
Flood of 1927 or waxing eloquent 
on the many uses of duct tape, it's 
vintage Vermont. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

INFO ^ ■ 

217 pages. $10 print; $2.99 ebook. 

The Weed Road Chronicles by Grant Cor- 
$2.99 ebook. 
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At the Howard Center, an Arts Collective 
Engages Clients and Staff Alike 



BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

N estled deep on some news- 
papers' obituary pages a few 
weeks ago was a notice about 
the passing of 98-year-old 
Edith Kramer in Vienna, the city of 
her birth, on February 22. Along with 
the psychologist Margaret Naumburg, 
Kramer was one of the founders of and 
leading figures in the field of art therapy, 
a treatment that encourages people to 
use the creative process to work through 
emotional conflicts. 

On her personal website, Kramer 
wrote in a kind of mission statement: 
“My therapeutic method is as old as 
mankind. Since human society has 
existed, the arts have helped man to 
reconcile the eternal conflict between 
the individual’s instinctual urges and 
the demands of society. Thus, all art is 
therapeutic in the broadest sense of the 
word.” Indeed, one of the great successes 
of art therapy is that its central ideas no 
longer seem particularly controversial: 
Making art can help us work through 
our emotional difficulties. 

As it happens, Edith Kramer had a 
Vermont connection: She delivered a 
commencement address at and received 
an honorary art therapy doctorate from 


Norwich University in 1996. Her teach- 
ings and philosophy live on m, among 
other places, a show that has just opened 
at the Farrington Properties’ flynndog 
gallery in Burlington. 

“March Forth” is the punning and 
appropriate name of the exhibit, which 
features artworks created by clients and 


employees of the mental health and sub- 
stance abuse wing of the HowardCenter. 
This is the third such gallery show in a 
little more than a year, each of them or- 
ganized by bryant pugh, 36, head of the 

HOWARDCENTER ARTS COLLECTIVE. 

The show is unusual in its indusivity. 
“No art is going to be turned away,” says 


Pugh, a HowardCenter mental health 
residential counselor, so long as a client or 
employee of the facility produced it Each 
show has been larger titan the previous 
one. While Burlington’s s pac e, gallery 
featured about 60 works last November, 
“March Forth” has more than 100 — mostly 
paintings and a few sculptural works. 


g Aria Code: Green Mountain Opera Festival 
I Throws a Musical Fundraiser 


2 BY AMY LILLY 

3 

C ocktails in the milking parlor, 
opera singers upstairs: The inn 

AT ROUND BARN FARM ill Waitsffeld 

will once again host the green 
? mountain opera festival's annual gala. 

5 Besides raising funds for one of 
fi Vermont’s two resident opera compa- 
nies — the one with an extensive emerg- 
ing-artists program — the gala is a festive 
* evening centered on beautiful voices and 
2 ridiculously good food. (The latter will 
m be prepared by Round Barn executive 
^ chef charlie menard.) This year’s event is 
called La Festa delle Montagne, Italian 
for “the festival in the mountains.” 
a “We just wanted to dress it up a little,” 
g explains the festival’s artistic director, 
u. bruce stasyna, by phone from his New 
“ York City home. 

2 Not that attendees are expected to 
3 dress up — this is Vermont, after all. 


Stasyna just wants everyone to have fun 
in a casual setting, he says. Last year, 
he and organizer dana oonaldson of 
Waitsfield jettisoned the previous years’ 
formal seating arrangements and set up 
food stations around the barn's second 
floor, allowing diners to mix. The sing- 
ers, accompanied by Stasyna on piano, 
“punctuated" the evening with arias 
and Broadway tunes. This year’s gala 
will reprise that format. 

The gala comes two months ahead of 
GMOF’s ninth season, which will begin 
on May 27 with open master classes, 
small-scale performances and open 
rehearsals at venues around the Mad 
River Valley. This year’s 17 emerging art- 
ists, including two pianists and one stage 
director, were chosen from a pool of 425 
applicants. The season culminates in 
performances on June 19 through 22 of 


Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia g 
by the emerging artists and of Rossini's £ 
La Cenerentola ( Cinderella ) by a profes- s 
sional cast. 

When Stasyna chose those operas, 
he was unaware that the opera company 
of middlebury, the state’s other company, 
had settled on Rossini’s L’ltaliana in 
Algeri (The Italian Girl in Algiers ) for 
its fully staged opera this year. Stasyna 
jokes that audiences hitting both houses 
this summer will have a “Rossini sand- 
wich”: Britten’s chilling retelling of the 
sixth-century-BC story bookended by 
the two Italian comedies. 

The music at this month’s gala, how- 
ever, won’t come from either GMOF 
opera. Instead, selections will include 
reliable hits from Rigoletto, West Side 
Story and the like. That program is partly 
tailored to the voices of the evening’s 
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The collective benefited from dona- 
tions, as well as a bit of luck, bren alvarez, 
architect with the Burlington firm smith 
alvarez sienkiewycz architects and cura- 
tor of the Flynndog gallery, had a three- 
week gap in his schedule and donated 
use of the space during that time to the 
collective. Alvarez also donated funds 


to have the show’s March 14 reception 
catered by the on-site Chef's Corner 
South End. 

tim savaro, an intense 28-year-old 
from Essex Junction, has more formal 
artistic training than the other art- 
ists who meet to talk with Seven Days 
about this story. He studied art and 
received awards for his works while 
a student at Johnson State College. 
Savard has exhibited his paintings in 
various venues around Burlington. He 
isn't specific about what brought him 
to the HowardCenter — he says he feels 
“trapped” by societal pressures — but 
his artworks speak with a strong voice. 
They're rich in religious imagery and 
bold colors and, though balanced com- 
positionally, are composed of many 
discrete fragments. 

Less complex but compelling in their 
hieroglyphic simplicity are the digitally 
created ink-and-paper compositions of 
bonnie gillespie, 67, of Burlington, who 
receives treatment at the HowardCenter 
for schizoaffective disorder. Gillespie's 
computer-aided drawings look almost 
like the characters of a lost language. 


singers — two former emerging artists 
who have gone on to become young stars. 

Lyric soprano Sharin Apostolou has 
the kind of voice that can sustain long, 
beautiful lines with agility. Cameron 
Schutza is a spin to (or “pushed") tenor, 
meaning his voice can hold its own over 
a large orchestra. When it came to the 
season’s operas, by contrast, Stasyna 
chose both to highlight the mezzo- 
soprano voice in lead roles, and tenors 
who sing Rossini are generally leggero, 
or “light.” 

The gala is an occasion to show off 
some of the successes of the emerging- 
artists program, which Stasyna estab- 
lished seven years ago and ran until he 
took over as artistic director last year. 
Since participating in the program, 
Apostolou has been a regional prize 
winner, and Schutza a regional finalist, 


in the Metropolitan Opera National 
Council Auditions. Other former GMOF 
participants have gone on to sing at 
the Met, the San Francisco Opera and 
L’Opera de Montreal, among other 
houses. As New Yorker Apostolou puts 
it during a phone call, “Green Mountain 
[Opera Festival] takes care of its own.” 

The 32-year-old soprano performed 
Adina in Donizetti’s L'Elisir d’amore 
with the GMOF in 2009, a gig she was 
so excited to get at the time, she recalls, 
that she “was shouting into the phone. I 
don’t know what Bruce thought of me,” 
she adds with a laugh. Apostolou has 
gone on to become a young artist at the 
Glimmerglass Festival in Cooperstown, 
N.Y., one of the country’s premier pro- 
grams for rising singers and a pioneer in 
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Knight invented a machine that folded and glued flat-bottomed 
bags, so tbeg could be stood upright. She had a prototype built 
at a machine shop, where a fellow named Charles Annan 
happened to be lurking about. 


When Knight arrived at the patent offici 
she found that Annan had already filed i 
patent for an almost identical machir 


PATENT OFFICE II 1 1 1 



Knight took Annan to court. 
Annan wasn't too worried 
- he had a foolproof case 



Knight used her notes, diaries and a host of witnesses from the machine 
shop to prove she was the true inventor. In 18?o ( the court found in her 
favor, making Knight the first American woman to win a patent suit and 
cementing her place in historu as the mother of the modern paper bag 
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HowardCenter 


But once she describes the 
depict, their shapes take on 
ings: The wiggles become 
circles a drowning child. 

Gillespie declares, in 
no uncertain terms, that 
the process of making 
art has emotional value 
to her. “It’s therapeutic 
... to have that feeling 
of accomplishment,” 
she says. “It makes you 
feel good about your- 
self, like you’re worth 
something.” 

What Gillespie de- 
scribes is not far off from 
Edith Kramer’s take on the therapeutic 
value of art, which she called “a pow- 
erful aid in sorting out and mastering 
experience.” 

tom dunn, 58, of Colchester, has an 
easygoing attitude about the way art 
has helped him get control of his life. A 
tattoo artist for nearly 30 years, Dunn 
wears the 
profession i 
following a “rough divorce,” he says, left 
him with tremors, a condition that pre- 
vented him from doing fine needlework 
on the bodies of his clients. 

Dunn now makes walking sticks and 
canes, and has drawn and painted works 


for “March Forth." In those media, 
he says, the tremors “don’t matter too 
much ... I’ve got a lot more freedom. 
Paints are pretty forgiving.” Saying he'll 
now work in whatever medium is at 
hand, Dunn notes, “Now 
I’m learning to break all 
the rules I learned doing 
tattoos, and I’m having 
quite a bit of fun.” 

Comments like this 
— and the chuckles they 
elicit from fellow art- 
ists — make ebullient 
organizer Pugh light up 
even more. He’s strug- 
gled with mental health 
issues himself, he says, 
and sees the arts collec- 
tive as more than just a group therapy 
session that turns out artwork; it’s also a 
way to create community. “We don’t sit 
together and do art together," Pugh says, 
“but we are relying upon each other and 
getting advice.” 

The collective, he goes on, allows 
everyone at the HowardCenter to come 
iky totems of his former together. “What I love about it is that, in 
A breakdown the collective, you’re not an employee or 
client," Pugh says. “You’re an artist.” © 


AND I'M HAVING 
QUITE A BIT OF FUN. 

TOM DUNN 


Aria Code «p. 25 

presenting established Broadway mu- 
sicals along with operas. Last year, she 
performed in Glimmerglass’ Camelot, 
and she'll sing a lead part in its produc- 
tion of Carousel this year. 

After Apostolou’s appearance with 
GMOF, Stasyna became her coach, 
helping her to prepare for competi- 
tions, a European tour and a gig in 
China, among other career highlights. 
The soprano reprised the part of Adina 
twice lastyear, at the Baltimore Concert 
Opera and Opera Delaware. 

Her training at GMOF played a key 
part in landing those L'Elisir roles. “I 
wouldn’t even have been considered 
if I hadn’t done it already,” Apostolou 
notes. “Bruce helped me understand 
the comedy of it, and the musical lan- 
guage of the composer and the period.” 
She adds, “It was so much fun to open 
my score [from Vermont] and see all the 
notes I made back then.” 

In addition to coaching, Stasyna is 
chorus master and assistant conductor 
of the Washington Concert Opera and 


concert pianist for the New York City- 
based Marcello Giordani Foundation, a 
nonprofit that helps youngsingers gain a 
career foothold. (Its artists’ board reads 
like an opera who’s who list; Peter Gelb, 
Renee Fleming, Susan Graham, James 
Levine.) Stasyna also debuted as chorus 
master with New York City Opera for 
Anna Nicole, the 70-year-old company’s 
final production before it folded last 
September. 

Directing the GMOF, meanwhile, is 
“a part-time position that requires full- 
time work,” Stasyna says wryly. “There 
really is no day that goes by where I’m 
not doing something to do with Green 
Mountain Opera Festival,” he adds. 

The gala will mark the start of yet 
more work with an evening of celebra- 
tion. © 

INFO 


La Festa delle Montagne with Green Moun- 
tain Opera Festival. Saturday, March 22. 6 
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Special thanks from Seven Days 
to everyone who made 
our Social Club come to life: 
Magic Hat Brewing Company, 
Rice Lumber, 

Tony Kittredge, 

The Anthill, 

Creative Habitat, 
Advance Music, 

Essex Equipment 
DJ Craig Mitchell, 

Garrett Grenier 
and Brian Fillion. 


Congrats to all the float makers 
for their creativity and dedication. 

The festivities raised $9,000 
(and counting) for H.O.P.E. Works. 


Best Float 2014 Winners 

1st Place: Keller Williams Realty 
2nd Place: Preservation Burlington 


E THE STRAIGHT DOPE byceciladams 


Dear Cecil, 


I'll get straight to the point: What's up with 
penis-stealing sorcerers in Africa? I've heard 
large mobs adamantly believe their penises 
have been stolen using black magic. How is it so 
many people can have the same hallucination? 
How often do these penis-theft hysterias break 
out? 

Jim, Baltimore 


H ysteria? Come now. 
In the age of identity 
theft and other first- 
world problems, it’s 
almost refreshing to have an 
issue that speaks to the brother- 
hood of man. 

I acknowledge you don’t 
get many substantiated cases 
of penis theft in, say, Paris. 
While rumors of genital larceny 
appear sporadically through- 
out the world, most commonly 
they’re found in developing 
nations with poorly educated 
tribal cultures where belief 
in witchcraft is still strong. In 
Senegal, for example, it’s be- 
lieved penises can be stolen by 
cannibal witches, or via impo- 
tence spells cast by sorcerers, 
or simply by ordinary, everyday 
evil spirits. 

A penis-theft episode 
typically involves four stages. 
First the “victim” has an odd 
encounter, such as a stranger 
unexpectedly shaking his hand. 
Next is the sensation of an 
electric shock or chill travel- 
ing to his genitals. Third, he 
checks his crotch and becomes 


convinced his penis, testicles 
or both have been stolen or 
shrunken. The final step is 
crying “Thief!” and enlisting 
others to confront the suspect, 
sometimes with the "victim” 
stripping on the spot to prove 
his genitals are gone. When an 
epidemic swept Nigeria in 1990, 
men walked around grasping 
their penises to prevent theft. 

The result of this delusional 
drama can be pretty ugly. About 
20 witches accused of penis 
theft were lynched in Nigeria 
in 2001, and 12 in Ghana in 
2002. One survey counted 56 
separate cases between 1997 
and 2003, with at least 36 sus- 
pected thieves murdered. In a 
2008 outbreak in Congo, urgent 
messages went out by radio to 
avoid strangers wearing gold 
rings in taxis, leading police to 
put 13 suspected sorcerers into 
protective custody to prevent 
lynchings. 

Baffled Westerners may 
wonder what kind of idiot 
could seriously believe his 
penis had been stolen. From a 
glance at the reports it’s evident 



that in many if not most cases 
the claim isn’t that your genita- 
lia have disappeared without a 
trace; rather, you think they’re 
shrinking. There’s a perfectly 
ordinary explanation for this 
— namely, the operation of the 
cremaster muscles, which pull 
the testes toward the body, typi- 
cally in response to cold or fear. 
This is usually accompanied by 
a tingling sensation that could 
easily be interpreted as electric 

The mystery is why this com- 
monplace experience should be 
taken as a sign of the dark arts. 
The default explanation is mass 
hysteria, which tells you noth- 
ing. A slightly shrewder take 
on things is that penis theft and 
other bizarre outbreaks in the 
developing world are “culture- 
bound syndromes,” which 
suggests they're pathologies 
confined to mobs of supersti- 
tious yokels. But the germ of 


nth is that penis theft is 
local manifestation of a 
ader phenomenon. 
Consider Southeast 
, home of a disor- 
der known as koro, 
where your penis 
isn’t stolen but 

withdraw into 
your body. If you 
don’t halt the pro- 
cess by grabbing 
'our member or tying 
: down with string 
or wire, suppos- 
edly it will retract 
completely inside 
you, with fatal re- 
sults. Sometimes attempts 
to avoid this fate cause severe 
penile injury, to the point of 
requiring amputation. 

Koro isn’t blamed on sor- 
cery. In 1967 an outbreak in 
Singapore was triggered by a 
rumor, repeated in news re- 
ports, that eating meat from 
pigs inoculated against swine 
fever would lead to koro. While 
pork rotted on the shelves, 
frightened men crowded the 
hospitals, with 469 “victims” 
by the time the panic ran its 

In 2004 a koro outbreak 
in the Guangdong region of 
China started when a third 
grader became convinced his 
penis was shrinking. While his 
mother held the kid’s member, 


a local healer used traditional 
medicine to “cure” him. That 
might have been that, except 
the school principal then felt 

ipelled to announce that 
boys should be careful of their 
penises. Numerous students 
suddenly felt their penises 
shrinking until the same healer 
put things right. On the bright 
side, a mere 64 kids professed 
to be afflicted, an improvement 
over an earlier koro outbreak in 
the region that affected n 
than 2,000. 

What's going on? The likeli- 
est explanation is what's been 
called “the witchcraft of mo- 
dernity”: in a rapidly urban- 
izing society, when you dump 
a bunch of bumpkins into the 
middle of a faceless crowd, you 
can't be surprised when some 
of them get weird. 

Although you can find 
tales of disappearing penises 
in antiquity, penis theft as a 
mass-market phenomenon is 
relatively recent, first showing 
up in Nigeria in the early 1970s 
and spreading to most of West 
and central Africa by the 1990s. 
The scenario is easy to picture: 
teeming Lagos, a frightening 
encounter with a stranger, the 
activation of the cremaster. 
Add in journalists uncritically 
spreading wild tales, and we 
understand the frisson that vic- 
tims experience: It’s the shock 
of the new. 
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Seriously 


T he dashboard clock had just 
clicked to 3 a.m., and downtown 
Burlington 
was quickly 
becoming a ghost 

earlier, the streets 
had thronged with 
people. But now, one 
hour after last call at 
the bars, most every- 
one had completed 
the weekend routine: 

They had bought and 
ingested their pizzas, 
kebobs and sausage 
sandwiches; hooked 
up or given up trying; 
and driven, cabbed or 
hoofed it back to their 
homes or apartments. 

I spotted a strag- 
gler in front of Ruben 
James and scooped him up — my last fare of 
the night, I expected. He was a tall, African 
American man, and he needed a ride to City 
Bluffs, the condo development across from 
Burlington High School. 

He jumped in the back, and I swung a 
right onto lower Church Street, then an- 
other onto King. My customer was talking 
quietly on his cell to a woman; perhaps he 
was en route to her place, or maybe they 
lived together at City Bluffs. In any event, 
it seemed like an amiable conversation, so 
things were going well for the guy. 

I settled in for the ride. Every night that 
I’m out cabbing, I hustle to make time and 
maximize the number of calls I can com- 
plete. But on last call, I kick back and ease 
up on the accelerator. I exhale and let my 
mind drift — another night in the books. 

I had just begun this mental wind-down 
when a young man hailed me from the 


comer of South Champlain. I pulled over, 
lowered the passenger window and asked 
him where he was 
going, explaining 
that the guy in the 
back was bound for 
North Avenue. 

“I’m heading to 
Spear Street," he re- 
plied, "across from 
the Gut But I don't 
mind if you drop this 
other guy first. I just 
want to get out of the 

The kid appeared 
college age and had a 
wild look in his eyes 
as he hit the shotgun 
seat talking. 

“You’re in luck, 
man. I always have 
a great ride when I 
take cabs. I love talkingto cabbies. All right, 
then. So what’s your story? Tell me what 
you know about life. I want to hear it.” 

What do I know about life? I know this: 
Do not cast pearls before swine. By this, 
I’m not implying that I am in possession 
of pearls, or that this hopped-up youngster 
was a swine. This is my one and only life; 
I’m willing to share my experience with 
people, even strangers, but only when the 
person on the receiving end is actually will- 
ing and able to receive. Despite his avid, not 
to say manic, encouragement of me, this kid 
seemed high on some substance and men- 
tally distracted, as if a pinball were bounc- 
ing around his brain. 

"Well,” I said quietly, “that’s a big ques- 
tion. I don’t know much, I'll tell you that. 
What about you? You going to UVM?" 

"Yeah, but I don’t know what I’m doing. 
I’m a junior and majoring in engineering." 


“That’s a great career if you can stick 
with it. How you doing?” 

“I have, like, a three-seven-five GPA." 

“Shit, man — that’s great. So you must be 
buckling down, at least during the week.” 

“I don’t know. I’m having trouble with 
the ladies. What the fuck is it with women? 
Are they, like, all bitches? Tell me, man. 
You've been around a while." 

I took a breath to slow things down a 
bit. The conversation was careening. That 
isn’t necessarily the worst thing, but I 
didn’t want to get swept up in the current. 
I thought again about the pearls and swine 
aphorism. That’s from the Bible, isn’t it? I 
couldn't recall. 

The thing is, there is another aphorism I 
live by: There are no accidents, particularly 
when it comes to the flow of people in and 
out of our lives. This young man, blitzed 
though he might have been, was wrestling 
with life — no longer a kid and desperately 
trying to figure out how to be a man. I was 

“So here’s the thing about women," I 
replied. "They’re just people. They want to 
be listened to, respected, taken seriously. 
Just like you, man. So once you start talking 
about ‘bitches,’ you’ve stopped seeing them 
as people. And then there’s zero hope of 
having a real relationship.” 

I pulled up to my initial customer's 
drop-off point. “Man, that's a heavy conver- 
sation you been having,” he said, chuckling, 
as he paid his fare. 

My seatmate laughed, said, “Right on,” 
and exchanged some elaborate handshake 
with the guy in the back before the latter 
got out. I’ve made attempts to learn these 
handshakes, but I apparently missed the 
age cutoff. 

The ride over to UVM was filled with 
rapid-fire questions and abrupt subject 
changes. I tried to meet this person where 


he was in his life: 20 and kind of clueless. 
He actually had a good heart; he was just 
having a hard time getting in touch with 
and following it. 

As we approached Spear Street, he said, 
“Do you smoke weed, man? You got time? 
You can come in and we could, like, smoke 

"Gee, thanks for the offer. But I haven’t 
smoked pot in over 30 years.” 

"Why not? It's great.” 

"Yeah, it can be fun to get high, par- 
ticularly with good friends. But at a certain 
point, I realized that life is tough. It can 
be beautiful, but it’s a daily challenge, and 
personally speaking, I need to be as awake 
as I can be to experience it. When I used to 
do drugs, I would lose track, and I decided I 
didn’t want to risk that anymore. I couldn’t 

I could tell this person was really listen- 
ing to me. He was a searcher and looking 
for the path forward. I had no idea if my 
thoughts about women, drugs or anything 
else we'd tossed around were worthwhile, 
let alone accurate or valid. But I had taken 
our exchange seriously — I had taken him 
seriously — and honestly shared my experi- 
ence. So, in that sense, I felt like I had risen 
to the occasion. 

Before getting out, the guy asked for a 
business card, so he could call and "ask me 
more stuff” I chuckled and said I didn’t 
know about that, but I’d be happy to drive 
him again. He took the card, nodded and 
left. 

I took a deep, in-and-out breath and re- 
laxed — back in wind-down mode, heading 
home. © 


INFO 
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E 

FOR SHOOTING A 
ZOMBIE APOCALYPSE 
MOVIE. 


Campus Lifeless 

Five years after Pine Ridge School closed, the Williston property remains eerily quiet 

BY KEN PICARD | PHOTOS BY OLIVER PARINI 


!d oramercial real estate broker 

3; ■ Jed Dousevicz unlocks the front 

g door of the unoccupied Delano 

5 Administration Building and lets 

§ a small group of prospective buyers inside, 

alongwith a journalist and a photographer. 
At first glance, the building doesn’t look 
2 vacant, more like the owners are running 
^ errands and due back shordy. 

° But the longer we explore this struc- 
5 ture — and 13 others on the sprawling, 128- 
fi acre Pine Ridge School campus for sale in 
rural Williston — the more it feels like the 
previous tenants actually bolted on short 
w notice, as though fleeing deadly contagion. 

< Indeed, the administration building, 
z like most of Pine Ridge, looks tailor-made 
2 for shooting a zombie apocalypse movie. 
Framed pictures still hang on the walls. 
Desks and filing cabinets are littered 
with yellowed notebooks and blueprints. 
Sweaters and jackets still hang in a closet. 
An American flag stands in a corner behind 
a the reception desk, where a telephone and 
5 message pad seem to await incoming calls. 
£ “It's kind of spooky," observes Amy 
w Demetrowitz, director of real estate 


development for Champlain Housing 
Trust. She's on the tour, along with CHT 
chief operating and financial officer 
Michael Monte, to eyeball the property for 
potential development ideas. 

Dousevicz agrees. His firm, V/T 
Commercial, has been trying for years to 
sell this property on behalf of its client. 
People’s United Bank. “It’s like they shut 
the lights off, walked out and never came 
back again,” he says. 

Until five years ago, this wooded and 
hilly campus, with its stunning views of Mt. 
Mansfield, was home to a private boarding 
school founded in 1968 to educate teens 
with learning difficulties, primarily dys- 
lexia. At its peak, Pine Ridge employed 
more than 100 faculty and staff and had 
an enrollment of 115 students. As many as 
98 students lived on campus year-round in 
three spacious, modern dorms. 

But by the early 2000s, many stu- 
dents with learning disabilities had been 
mainstreamed into public schools, and 
Pine Ridge fell on hard times. As public 
funding for private schools dried up and a 
dwindling number of families shelled out 


the $56,000 annual tuition — day students 
paid $27,500 — the school began opening 
its doors to kids with emotional and be- 
havioral difficulties. In the words of its last 
board of trustees, Pine Ridge “drifted far 
from its original mission.” 

In 2006, trustees hoping to save their 
beleaguered institution hired headmaster 
Dana Blackhurst, a wealthy, well-con- 
nected and controversial special educator. 
When Blackhurst arrived in April 2007, he 
inherited a drastically diminished enroll- 
ment and $1.4 million in debt He tried 
steering the school back to fiscal solvency, 
in part by cutting staff and slashing tuition 
to attract new students. 

But the school’s downward spiral was 
irreversible. In March 2009, Blackhurst 
announced that Pine Ridge would close 
permanently that June following its gradu- 
ation ceremony. The campus has remained 
vacant and unused ever since. 

During our tour, the second conducted 
that day by V/T Commercial, Dousevicz 
explains some of the challenges of selling 
this attractive but complicated real estate. 
People’s United Bank foreclosed on the 


property at a time when the national real 
estate market was deep in the toilet and 
few buyers were interested in a $3.5 mil- 
lion price tag. 

Moreover, because the entire campus 
sits in Williston’s agricultural/rural/resi- 
dential zoning district — an area designated 
for minimum development — its uses are 
limited. Current zoning laws would allow 
a developer to, say, scrape the land bare of 
all existing structures, then build luxury 
homes on 2-plus-acre lots — an expensive 
and impractical option. 

Much of the land is mapped as deer 
wintering area, further hindering new 
construction; other areas are steeply 
wooded hillsides. In short, Dousevicz says, 
virtually the only practical way to use the 
property is as the site of another school, 
hospital or house of worship. Considering 
the facilities available — and the dis- 
counted price of $2.8 million — a school or 
hospital seems the likeliest candidate. 

Dousevicz leads us downstairs to the 
Beal Dining Hall, where plates, bowls, 
trays and silverware are stacked on shelves 
and rolling carts, seemingly awaiting an 



incoming lunch crowd. The dining room 
features a beautiful stone fireplace that 
looks like it hasn’t been used in years. In 
one corner sits a vintage Ms. Pac-Man 
arcade game. In another stands a pool table 
with a scatterplot of billiard balls, as though 
a game were still under way. 

We exit the building and walk down 
a long, paved road, past a series of mostly 
one-story clapboard structures and gray, 
oddly shaped “pods” that lend this part of 
campus a summer-camp aesthetic. Later I 
learn that, in addition to the soccer fields 
located along the Winooski River, Pine 
Ridge’s ropes course remains untouched. 

As we climb a staircase inside the 
Hopwood Academic Building, that end- 
of-days vibe grows eerily strong. On the 
second floor, each member of the tour fans 
out in a different direction. I explore a row 
of offices and classrooms, marveling at the 
abundance of books and other educational 
material left behind. 

In one room sits a pile of 20 to 30 lap- 
tops and their carrying cases, all in mint 
condition, at least for their day; according 
to Dousevicz, all their hard drives were 


erased years ago. In another room, numer- 
ous world maps hang on the walls beside a 
brand-new smart board. In another, a small 
library houses hundreds of books. 

As our group reconvenes outside, Monte 
remarks on the ample resources seemingly 
going to waste inside. 

"It’s hard to tell how much of it has 
value,” he says, “but it must have some 
value to someone.” 

Dousevicz leads us to one of the newer 
and more impressive buildings: the Duerr 
Activity Center, a 9,562-square-foot, mul- 
tiuse, climate-controlled athletic facility. 
Just inside, we pass several glass cases with 
trophies still on display. Beyond them is 
the gymnasium itself, huge and in pristine 
condition. 

The basketball court would look even 
bigger were it not covered with furniture 
neatly stacked in rows: rod-hockey tables, 
workout equipment, mattresses, refrigera- 
tors, microwave ovens and chests of draw- 
ers — more than 25 bedroom sets in all. In 
its current state, the court could easily be 
pressed into service as an emergency Red 
Cross shelter. Dousevicz explains that 


nearly all the furniture was evacuated from 
a nearby dorm, which flooded during one 
of the recent “named storms.” 

Outside, we continue down the hill, 
passing a small school bus, two newer- 
model pickup trucks and an enclosed 
trailer. All were once owned by Pine 
Ridge but never auctioned off by the bank. 
Dousevicz confirms that they, too, would be 
available to a purchaser. 

We visit two last buildings on our tour: 
the Mansfield and Sterling dormitories. 
Constructed in 2004, these two-story dorms 
feature single and double rooms as well as 
several two-bedroom apartments. Together, 
they’re large enough to house more than 60 
students and residential advisors, though 
Dousevicz doesn’t have an exact figure. 

Sterling looks much as it did when the 
students departed, which makes it all the 
creepier inside. Some of the beds still have 
blankets and sheets. Several kitchens have 
dishes in the sink; the bathrooms, soap in 
the shower stalls. 

In one room, someone left behind a 
Schwinn mountain bike in fairly good 
condition. Another offers faded copies of 


the New Yorker, and art projects bearing 
students’ names on the walls. In a central 
lounge, I spot an oversize TV remote with 
extra-large buttons, presumably for kids 
with dyslexia. On a shelf sits an anatomi- 
cally correct dummy for teaching CPR. 

As we make our way outside and back 
to our cars, Dousevicz explains how the 
search for buyers is going. 

"Our marketing right now is national,” 
he says. “I wouldn’t say there’s one typical 
user, but we've had a lot of inquiries.” 

As members of our group brainstorm 
potential uses of the property — senior 
housing, a psychiatric facility, a drug- 
treatment center — Dousevicz notes that 
one such idea was already considered, and 
withdrawn, two years into the process. 

In November 2011, Maple Leaf Farm 
Associates, the Underhill-based drug treat- 
ment center, signed a purchase agreement 
to buy the property for an undisclosed sum. 
As executive director Bill Young explains, 
the nonprofit sank nearly two years and 
more than $200,000 into exploring the fea- 
sibility of opening a 96-bed inpatient drug 
treatment center at the former Pine Ridge. 

What killed the deal? Nothing about 
the property itself, Young says. However, 
the cost of renovations quickly crept above 
$300,000 — more than Maple Leaf was 
ready to spend. Then there was the costly 
and time-consuming process of getting 
approval from Williston’s zoning board, se- 
lectboard and development review board, IS 
all of which, Young says, added months to g 
an already cumbersome review process, if > 
not years. As he puts it, “I don’t think we 2 
would have been done yet.” g 

Matt Boulanger, a senior planner in § 
Williston’s Planning & Zoning Office, 
admits that Maple Leaf faced challenges, 
among them a small but vocal group of 
residents who opposed a drug-treatment S 
center in their vicinity. 8 

But, Boulanger notes, any potential 
buyer will have hurdles to overcome — with 
or without offering outpatient services to ~ 
drug addicts. 

"It’s a big, complicated property,” he 
says, "and that’s going to slow things down » 
for anyone.” < 

V/T Commercial’s leadership certainly □ 
hopes not. As of last week, the firm had 5 
seven offers in hand, according to agent 
Brad Worthen. While Worthen won't dis- 
close the potential buyers’ names, he says 
at least one proposes a school on the site. 

"Hopefully, it will return to some value 
in that vein,” he says of the desolate former S 
Pine Ridge. “It’s an absolutely gorgeous g 
piece of property', and it’s a shame to have S 



Residential 

Reality 

House hunting in Vermont? Here's what $250K can get you around the state 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 

H ow much house does approximately $250,000 buy you in the Green Mountain State in 2014? We 
combed through the current listings and came up with examples that, by and large, prove a few general 
principles of Vermont real estate — starting with the all-too-obvious "location, location, location.” 

Finding a great home for a moderate price is, of course, nearly impossible in Burlington, where 
single-family house sales average about $400,000. Better deals beckon across the river in “Burlington’s Brooklyn.” 

But, as in the actual Brooklyn, prices for desirable homes in ever-hipper Winooski are trending up. 

Those who view life in the ’burbs as a palatable option can find more house for the dollar in Essex. But there, 
too, new or well-maintained older homes priced below $300,000 don’t linger long on the market, according to local 
real estate agents. 

There’s a general rule in north-central Vermont: The farther one ventures from Burlington, the lower the cost and 
the more spacious the crib. Genuine bargains are available in Rutland, White River Junction and even Montpelier. 
While only the most hardened road warriors maybe willing to commute to Chittenden County from Newport, those 
who do can decompress at the end of the day with close-up views of Jay Peak or Lake Memphremagog from big, 
lightly taxed homes sitting on at least a few acres. Close to the border, sticker prices are more likely to soothe than 

There’s another general rule for house hunters to keep in mind: Procrastination in today’s market will prove 
costly. Mortgage rates, like home prices, look likely to rise throughout 2014. © 


O Burlington, 3 Haswell Street 




uiuuiuim 



This Burlington College-owned property 
just off preservation-minded Lakeview 
Terrace was the best-looking home listed 
last week in the Queen City for anything 
close to $250,000. And it isn’t going to last 
long, predicts Luke Clavelle of Coldwell 
Banker Hickok & Boardman Realty. The 
house doesn’t come with a garage, but it’s 
15 minutes by foot from Church Street and 
even less from the downtown waterfront 
The Burlington market, Clavelle notes, 
has gotten “very active” in recent months. 
Prices are rising, he says, while length of 
time on the market is falling. Carpe diem. 



FOR 

SALE 


l II 

$299,000 






0 Winooski, 41 Orchard Terrace 


All gussied up for its next owner, this ranch house 
with yard and deck has a new roof, a rebuilt chimney, a 
newly installed picture window, refinished hardwood 
floors and a remodeled kitchen. The large downstairs 
family room lacks the worn-out carpeting often found 
in these spaces; instead, it sports a new tiled floor. The 
seller even painted the inside of the garage. 

Home prices in Winooski are rising at a slow rate 
despite the influx of prospective buyers who were 
priced out of the Burlington market, reports list- 
ing agent Jason Lefebvre of Signature Properties of 
Vermont. “We get mostly first-time homebuyers,” he 
says. “The market is active but stable.” 


FOR 

SALE 


$254,900 



0 Essex Junction, 12 Mohawk Ave. 



This Cape-style home features hardwood floors 
throughout and a custom-built fireplace mantel. In sync 
with its suburban location, it's also got a spacious yard 
and a one-car garage. That gives it all the amenities agent 
Kathleen Holmes of RE/MAX North Professionals says 
buyers seek in this price range. Market conditions in 
Essex are "awesome," she adds. “I’Ve been selling homes 
for 32 years, and I haven’t been this busy since the '80s. 
Houses, especially for under $300,000, are just flying off 
the shelf.” 


FOR 

SALE 


1 


$245,000 




Q Newport Center, 
154 Kimberly Lane 


It's a 20-minute drive to Jay Peak 
from this chalet-style home that sits 
on 6.3 mostly wooded acres at the 
end of a quiet road. Views of Lake 
Memphremagog can be enjoyed 
from the deck. Suitable as either 
a vacation getaway or year-round 
home, the house was completely 
remodeled two years ago and comes 
fully furnished. 

The Newport-area home-sales 
scene is “picking up,” says listing 
agent Ryan Pronto of Jim Campbell 
Real Estate. “But we still have lots 
of inventory to work through before 
prices start rising.” The build-out 
at Jay Peak Resort has attracted an 
increasing number of second-home 
lookers. Pronto adds. He notes, how- 
ever, that in-town properties must 
compete with the condos recently 
built on the mountain. 


FOR 

SALE 


I I I I 

$229,000 


§ 
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© Montpelier, 

92 Northfield Street 



S In Montpelier, it's possible to live within 
walking distance of the Statehouse yet feel 
9 far from the hustle and bustle. Such is the 
° case of this gambrel-style home nestled in 
a parklike setting. It’s got a covered front 
porch, wood floors throughout, lots of 
5 attic storage space and a gas fireplace. 

2 Home sales prices in Montpelier 
g have fallen 10.6 percent since November, 
according to Trulia.com, a real estate 
tracking website. This home is priced 
well below what Trulia says is the current 
average listing price of $274,000 in the 
capital city. 




FOR 

SALE 


II II 


$226,800 




© White River Junction, 
809 Bliss Road 


Seriously, who wouldn't want to live on Bliss 
Road? Especially, perhaps, in a post-and-beam 
Cape-style home on 3.1 acres with easy access to 
numerous trails, as well as to interstates 89 and 
91. It’s a short drive to the Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical Center. 

The home market in the Upper Valley is “get- 
ting more active,” says Alisa Brisson of Coldwell 
Banker Redpath & Co., the agent for this home. 
“Something well priced and well maintained 
is going to go pretty quickly.” At the same time, 
potential buyers won’t find as much competition 
in rural sections of the Upper Valley as they will 
in nearby Hanover, N.H., especially downtown, 
Brisson adds. 


FOR 

SALE 



] 


Q Rutland Town, 642 Colonial Drive 



A large deck offers views of the mountains 
and woods that give this gambrel-style 
home a rustic feel. But it’s only 10 minutes 
to downtown Rutland from the residential 
subdivision in which the house is situated. 
A stream running through the 2.4-acre 
property is accessible by trail. There's a 
fireplace in the family room. 

Home sales in the Rutland area “could 
be moving faster," says listing agent Denise 
Byers of RE/MAX Premiere Properties. 
They are beginning to pick up, she adds, 
but prices remain stable. 


FOR 

SALE 


I 


$285,000 









Local, affordable, 
and on your side. 


Thinking about buying a home? 

NEFCU is a great 
place to start! 



■ Call us before you go house hunting 

• We'll help organize your "Game Plan" to get 
the best terms for your mortgage 

• Our experienced mortgage officers will get you 
pre-approved at no cost and with no obligation! 

New England 
Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side? 1 
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Virtual Space 


Two Middlebury grads offer software that helps architects and clients "see" in 3-D 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


S hane Scranton and Nate Beatty 
are the first to admit that when 
they show up at an architecture 
firm, tiny black briefcase in 
hand, they’re likely to face skepticism 
from the seasoned designers in the room. 
Inside that briefcase is a headset that 
looks a bit like a bulkier version of opaque, 
black ski goggles. 

They've got a lot of explaining to 
do to their hosts: about virtual reality, 
3-D modeling, and what those goggles 
might mean for architecture and design. 
Scranton’s approach? 

“We just show up with the Oculus 
Rift, pop it on someone's head, and it 
does the talking,” he says. 

If you’re an avid gamer or techie, 
you've probably already heard about 
the Oculus Rift. In case you haven’t, the 
SparkNotes version would go something 
like this: Created by company Oculus 
VR, the Rift is a headset that essentially 
transports the wearer into virtual reality. 
Instead of looking at a computer screen, 
you feel as though you’re inside the 
screen; you can shift your perspective by 
simply moving your head. 

Scranton and Beatty, two recent 
Middlebury College graduates, are 
developing software for the device that 
would allow architects and builders — 
and, perhaps most importantly, their cli- 
ents — to explore architectural models 
in virtual reality. They’re calling their 
venture Iris. 

“You put it on and feel present in the 
space,” says Scranton of the Oculus Rift. 
“And, boy, that’s a good way to get clients 
to spend money on architecture.” 

The Oculus Rift isn't commercially 
available yet, but the company has already 
sold an estimated 50,000 headsets to de- 
velopers. Oculus VR recently unveiled its 
latest prototype, called the Crystal Cove, 
which snagged the Best of CES award 
at this year’s International Consumer 
Electronics Show in Las Vegas. 

The device has developers, and par- 
ticularly hardcore gamers, fawning like 
giddy schoolchildren. “I Wore the New 
Oculus Rift and I Never Want to Look 
at Real Life Again,” reads the headline 
on a recent Gizmodo article. “There’s 
zero doubt in my mind that when the 
final version of this device comes out it 
is going to change the world,” the writer, 
Eric Limer, enthused. 


Of course, the trouble facing journal- 
ists and early reviewers of the Oculus 
Rift is that it’s difficult to convey in print 
just how immersive the experience of 
wearing the headset is. This reporter 
tried it and couldn't help agreeing with 
the breathlessly enthusiastic fanboys: 
The Oculus Rift is revolutionary. 

Scranton ordered his development 
kit late last summer. He’d graduated 
from Middlebury College the previous 
spring with a degree in architecture and 


environmental studies. And, though he 
had extensive experience in the field for 
a recent graduate — including a stint at 
Smith Alvarez Sienkiewycz Architects 
in Burlington — he wasn’t getting any 
job offers. “I applied to 50, 60 architec- 
ture firms,” Scranton says. "I heard back 
from one — saying no.” 

So he went freelance instead, put- 
ting to use the 3-D-modeling skills 
he'd learned working on Middlebury’s 
award-winning Solar Decathlon house. 


“I knew what architects needed,” says 
Scranton. He founded Lightwell, a vi- 
sualization, web design and branding 
studio, and found his niche producing 
photorealistic renderings for architec- 
ture and design firms. 

“Architects are really good at looking 
at two-dimensional models and seeing 
that in three dimensions. That’s what 
they do,” says Beatty, who graduated 
from Middlebury College last month and 
joined Scranton to help with Lightwell’s 
website design. 

But laypeople, Beatty continues, may 
struggle to translate blueprints into a 
space in which they can imagine them- 
selves living or working. That’s where 
photorealistic renderings come in. The 
images are all about marketing — helping 
clients envision a finished space in a way 
that floor plans just can’t But such render- 
ings take more time to produce than most 
architects have to spare, Scranton points 
out; that’s where he found his niche. 

Steeped in the world of 3-D modeling 
Scranton started hearing about the latest 
advances in virtual reality — including the 
Oculus Rift. He remembers thinking, That 
sounds like something I might be able to do 
with architecture. 

The kit he had ordered arrived in 
October. Scranton fired up a 3-D mock- 
up of a building, popped on the Rift 
— and, he remembers, shouted, “Oh, 
my God!” Physics major Beatty recalls 
having a similar reaction when Scranton 
showed him the Rift — he thoughtQK, 
this. This is what I want to do. 

The two are now developing archi- 
tectural software that would be “plug 
and play.” In other words, architects 
could take computer models of build- 
ings designed in SketchUp or similar 
programs and translate them effortlessly 
into an Oculus Rift experience. In the 
meantime, Scranton and Beatty have 
hacked together demonstrations that 
allow architects to see what’s coming 
down the line. They're hiring additional 
developers to join their Iris team. 

They're not alone; developers across 
the country are racing to develop software 
for the Rift. The most obvious applications 
are in the gaming world, but virtual reality 
could also be used to treat post-traumatic 
stress disorder, educate children with 
autism or rethink the film industry. 
Scranton and Beatty aren't the only ones 


working on architectural applications for 
the technology, but they say they hope to 
bring Iris in at a price point that will make 
their software more accessible than prod- 
ucts from bigger companies. 

On a recent afternoon, Scranton and 
Beatty fire up one of their Iris demon- 
strations for a visiting reporter. 

They work in a light-filled corner 
office on the Middlebury campus of 
the Vermont Center for Emerging 
Technologies. But when I slide on the 
Oculus Rift, that office — not to men- 
tion Scranton and Beatty — disappears. 
Immediately a place that was previously 
visible only on a computer model fills my 
peripheral vision. 

It’s Scranton’s childhood home, 
which he mocked up using SketchUp. 
The virtual space isn't photo-realistic in 
the way that Scranton’s renderings for 
Lightwell clients are — but, it turns out, 
that doesn’t matter. A handheld video- 
game controller allows the user to move 
through the space, but what's remark- 
able is the ability to turn my head and 
peek around a corner, or glance up at the 
ceiling. After I take a moment or two to 
adjust to the new surroundings, they do 
feel, in a sense, real. 


Developers have been trying to crack 
the code behind virtual-reality headsets 
for decades, and Oculus Rift seems poised 
to be the first to succeed. The list of ob- 
stacles — tracking, resolution, motion 
blur — is long, but by far the biggest has 
been “latency,” or lag time. When you’re 

YOU PUT IT ON AND FEEL 
PRESENT IN THE SPACE. 
AND. BOY. THAT'S A GOOD WAY 
TO GET CLIENTS TO SPEND 
MONEY ON ARCHITECTURE. 

SHANE SCRANTON 

wearing a VR headset and turn your head 
to look to the left or right, it takes a beat 
for the virtual world to catch up. 

When that delay is too long, the result 
is a feeling of nausea akin to motion 
sickness. Oculus VR is trying to reduce 
the lag to a mere 20 milliseconds. In the 
prototype Scranton and Beatty use, it’s 
at about 50 milliseconds: fast enough to 


keep the eyes from picking r 1 f\| ” What’s coming, he predicts, is 
up on noticeable lag, but still that technology like Oculus will 

causing queasiness when be the default within a few 

the user wears the headset years. Smith calls the ability 

for a longtime. to visualize space in three di- 

So far, signs point to the mensions a specialized aptitude, 

Rift becoming commercially one that not every client — or every 


available in late 2014 or early next year. 
Initially, Iris will offer clients a package 
including both the Rift and the software 
to run its virtual walk-throughs. But in 
just a few years’ time, Scranton predicts, 
his company won’t need to act as middle- 
man for the technology'. Give it five years, 
he says, and “the Oculus has the poten- 
tial to be as ubiquitous as the television.” 

It certainly has a wow factor, as 
Scranton’s demonstrations at architec- 
ture firms around the region have shown. 
In one instance, Scranton recalls, an ar- 
chitect sat down, put on the headset and 
then interrupted Scranton’s presenta- 
tion. “Just a minute,” he told the budding 
entrepreneur. He left the room — and 
returned with his entire firm in tow. 

“We all loved it,” says Steve Smith, a 
principal at SAS Architects. “We all saw 
the potential ... You’ve got to look beyond 
the big clunky thing you put on your 
head, and see what’s coming." 


architect, for that matter — displays. He 
believes virtual-reality' technology will 
not only help clients envision spaces, but 
help architects build them. 

“It would be a great design tool,” 
Smith says. “When you go into a building 
and see it framed up, it’s never exactly 
the way it was when you saw it in your 

Scranton and Beatty concede that 
some architects may be slow to adopt the 
technology; some firms in Vermont still 
hand-draft everything, Scranton says. 
But they hope to make their Iris soft- 
ware as accessible to 13-year-olds fooling 
around with SketchUp in their base- 
ments as it is to trained designers. And 
they foresee that, before long, those par- 
ties and everyone in between will have 
their hands on virtual-reality equipment. 

“This is not a step forward in technol- 
ogy,” Beatty says, “but a revolution in 
how we experience space.” © 




Home Buying Seminar - March 26th at 


Come to our seminar and learn how to overcome these 
objections and let us help you buy a home in 2014 


March 26th at 5:30 PM at ARTSRIOT - 400 Pine Street Burlington 


Have You Ever Tried To Buy A Home But Were Told No? 

HAVE YOU BEEN TOLD... 

YOU NEED TO SAVE FOR A DOWN PAYMENT... 

YOU NEED TO BE ON YOUR JOB LONGER... 

YOUR CREDIT IS NOT HIGH ENOUGH... 


Call 846-0029 to sign up or email bmchenry@primelending.com 
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BARRE 

1 2 unit apartment complex lor salel 2 buildings on 
1 .07 acres — 1 1 two bedroom imits and 1 one 
bedroom. Good location, nicely maintained. Municipal 
water & sewer all units separately metered lor electric. 
Call ajent for more details. 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


BURLINGTON 

2nd floor available r newly renovated building, located 
above the Guld Deli. Approx. 1 .000 SF with windows 
overlooking City Hall Paik Space to be finished, just 
waiting input from tenant for finishes^ flooring, paint, etc. 
Great opportunity to customize your own space in a 
downtown location. 


COLCHESTER 

Why rent when you can own for less? Great office 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Stand-alone retail or service building with incredible 
outdoor storage. High visibility location. Traffic counts 
are roughly 6.000 cars per day. Ideal for auto repair r 
sales 4 over head doois. Smai office area with Vie re 


GEORGIA 

Great opportunity for investors and devetopers, or 
someone who would like to own their own home and 


FOR DETAILS VISIT: 


69 College Street, Burlington, 802.863.8210 
www.VermontRealEstate.com 


LET US DARE 


POMERLEAU 
Real Estate 


Vermont's Leading Full Service Commercial Real Estate Firm 


Finding you just the right person! 


863-5625 • HomeShareVermont. 


INSTANT-DECISION 
ADMISSION DAYS 


Makes Transferring as Easy as 1 , 2, 3 








Always Be Closing 

Burlington realtor Steve Lipkin is an ace at selling apartment buildings 


B atting averages, fumbles, tack- 
les and other stats are gener- 
ally considered the stuff of 
sports leagues, but real estate 
agents abide by their own set of num- 
bers — sales totals, units sold, listing- 
price-to-sale-price ratios. If you peruse 
those figures for Vermont, it’s clear that 
Steve Lipkin has attained the equivalent 
of all-star status in the buying and sell- 
ing of apartment buildings. 

The Burlington agent has overseen 
$100 million worth of sales during 
the 16 years he’s been in business. 
And he's picked up the pace in recent 
years: Since 2010, Lipkin has closed 
on 168 deals, to the tune of nearly $57 
million. 

To nonagents, those numbers might 
seem a bit arcane, but the Northern New 
England Real Estate Network 
nerates rankings that put 
them in context. For the 
last four years, Lipkin, 
48, has been the No. 1 
agent in Vermont for 
multifamily sales, 
a distinction that 
means he sold the 
most of that type of 
property in terms of 
total value. He was 
involved with nearly a 10th of the mul- 
tifamily transactions statewide during 
that period. 

The secrets of his success? Carving 
out a niche, mastering the city’s “rules 
and regs,” making connections, and 
never shirking “dirty work.” 

Lipkin started out as an agent in 1998 
at the same firm where he works today: 
Coldwell Banker Hickok & Boardman 
Realty, a local offshoot of a mega-fran- 
chise with 3,000 offices in 51 countries. 

The road to the top wasn't glam- 
orous. Raised in Kennebunkport, 
Maine, Lipkin got his first taste of 
the sales business after graduating 
from Hartwick College in Oneonta, 
N.Y. He drove his Volkswagen van to 
San Diego and got a job peddling copy 
machines to businesses, getting paid 
only when someone agreed to buy 
one. He’d call them cold or show up 
at their door, and the gig proved less 
than lucrative. Lipkin, not one for 




retrospective whining, says only, "It 

He landed his next job at Perry Morris 
Corporation, a southern California com- 
pany that leased computer-chip genera- 
tors and other high-end equipment to 
businesses. But then the dot-com bubble 
burst, and Perry Morris went belly up. 

In 1992, Lipkin moved to Burlington, 
beckoned by his two older brothers. At the 
time they owned and operated Coyotes 
Tex-Mex Cafe on Church Street, as well as 
the Old Dock House Restaurant across the 
lake in Essex, N.Y. Lipkin helped manage 
the restaurants, but “manage” was a liber- 
ally interpreted term; he cooked, waited 
tables, tended bar and washed dishes, too. 
After five years of that, Lipkin decided 
to return to a commission-based line of 
work: real estate. 

The first six months at Coldwell 
Banker were slow: He didn't get a single 

That's not unusual for a new- 
comer, but Lipkin chose a particularly 



MULIIFAMILY APARTMENTS 
IN THIS COMMUNITY, 

THERE'S AN UNDERSTANDING 
THAT STEVE LIPKIN IS THE 
GO TO PERSON. 


unsettling time to enter the business. 
It was the turn of the 21st century, and 
the World Wide Web was beginning to 
upend how things were done. In the 
real estate industry, an agent’s power 
had been vested in the pages of a single 
document: the Multiple Listing Sendee, 
or MLS, book. The black-and-white pa- 
perback edition came out monthly and 
listed all the properties on the market 


in a given location. It was difficult for 
buyers and sellers of those properties 
to circumvent real estate agents, who 
held the keys to this repository of fresh 
inventory. Those listings started making 
their way online right around the time 
Lipkin got his license, and he remem- 
bers hearing speculation that agents 
might go extinct. 

Early on, Lipkin decided to stake a 
claim in a sector of the market that other 
agents seemed to avoid: the duplexes, 
triplexes or larger apartment complexes 
referred to as multifamily properties. "It 
was a niche nobody else seemed to be 
focusing on or specializing in,” he ex- 
plains, “and I saw an opportunity there 
to become an expert.” 

Realtors may deem these types of 
transactions undesirable with good 
reason: Rental buildings are subject to 
stricter safety requirements than single- 
family homes, and they are more likely 
to have unresolved zoning-permit issues 





Pregnancy is so much more than 
just your due date. 

The providers at Central Vermont Women's 

Health know that every step on your 

Jy- B path to childbirth is an important one. 

The nisi few weeks of your pregnancy 
are a key time for you and your baby. 
(^F That's why good health and early 
I V and regular prenatal care are essential. 

My partners and I will do our best to ensure 
that you and your baby are healthy at every visit. 
Yourrenatal care will cover important 
topics including: 

- vitamins - such as folic acid; 
medications that can be harmful and 
those that are safe and necessary; 

- lifestyle issues such as diet, 
exercise, work and stress; 

- the importance of vaccines such 
as the fill shot. 

There is a lot to share with 
you about becoming a mom 
and about the life growing 
inside you. 

There is nothing more important 
to us than your health and the 
health of your baby. Please call 
Pam, Nicole or Emma at 371.5961 
to schedule a time for us to get 
together. 

Colleen Horan, MD, MPH 



My partners 


I look forward to meeting you to talk 
about your plans to grow your family. 

I s ^ C entral Verntu n t Iftmcn’s Health 
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Always Be Closing 

that need to be addressed before a deal 

Burlington has plenty of aging prop- 
erties, upwards of 100 years old, that 
don’t change hands frequently, and code 
violations tend to accumulate over the 
years, according to Lipkin. 

By now, having been on hundreds of 
fire-safety and building-code inspec- 
tions, Lipkin knows how to navigate the 
byzantine regulatory system. Some city 
officials say he can spot problems before 
they've arrived at a property to point 


hear how bad it is to do business in the 
city of Burlington, but I think if you 
know the rules and you play by them, 
and you try to deal with issues up front, 
it’s not a mystery." 

Brian Boardman, a realtor and owner 
of Coldwell Banker Hickok & Boardman, 
has worked alongside Lipkin since he 
started. “One of Steve’s biggest talents is 
just his patience," Boardman says. “It’s 
very time-consuming, dotting the Is and 
crossing the Ts.” 

In 2010, Lipkin brought a new real 
estate agent under his wing, albeit 
reluctantly. Coldwell Banker runs a 
mentoring program, pairing seasoned 
realtors with neophytes and asking 



“Getting the property under contract, 
where you get the buyer and seller to 
agree on the purchase and sale, is a big 
part of the job, but that's really where 
the job begins,” Lipkin says. “Where 
We shine is getting the property from 
there to closing, and helping our clients 
through the zoning, and through the 
public works, and the financing and the 
title search.” 

“Steve has spent more time in my 
office than any other real estate agent 
1 know of," says Bill Ward, Burlington’s 
director of code enforcement. 

The relationship of realtor and code 
enforcer can be conflict prone, because 
the former is trying to close deals while 
an inspector might raise issues that 
delay or derail them. But Ward says he 
likes working with Lipkin. "I’ve actually 
enjoyed it, and I think it’s sort of a model 
relationship,” he says. 

For his part, Lipkin is surprisingly 
forgiving of the regulatory system. “The 
city gets a bad rap,” he says. “You always 


them to play an informal advisory role. 
Lipkin was matched with Luke Clavelle, 
now 29, son of former Burlington mayor 
Peter Clavelle. 

Lipkin resisted at first, he says. He 
was busy with sales, and taking on a 
mentee was another time commitment. 
But he warmed quickly to Clavelle, and 
within six months asked him to become 
his partner. 

The politician's son lets Lipkin do 
most of the talking, but the elder agent 
sings Clavelle’s praises. “Luke is phe- 
nomenal with a lot of the behind-the- 
scene things," he says. Lipkin credits 
Clavelle and the two other members of 
his team — buyers’ agent Jacob Smith 
and his assistant, E. Stacey Lax — with 
contributing to his success. 

Both Lipkin and Clavelle are clean 
cut and wear button-down shirts, but 
they look less slick than you might 
expect Clavelle’s sixth-generation 
Vermont roots are evident in his accent, 
and he wears loosely laced boots that 



appear more appropriate for hiking 
than deskwork. Lipkin is easygoing, 
with the fit look of someone who plays 
sports. (He does coach his son’s hockey 
team, but says some of the 10-year-olds 
are already better than he is.) 

Clients and colleagues say Lipkin 
and Clavelle’s down-to-earth approach 
is part of their appeal. 

Marsh Gooding, a Burlington inves- 
tor who has bought several properties 
with the pair, says he sought them out 
because he wanted to be “in the know” 
about properties that are snatched up 
before they can even hit the market. 
And, he adds, “Steve’s got the reputation 
for being the multifamily guy.” 


YOUALWAYS HEAR HOW BAD 
IT IS TO DO BUSINESS IN 
THE CITY OF BURLINGTON, 

BUT I THINK IF YOU KNOW THE 
RULES AND YOU PLAY BY THEM, 
IT'S NOT II MYSTERY. 

STEVE LIPKIN 


Gooding notes that he later came to 
appreciate qualities other than Lipkin 
and Clavelle’s ability to uncover “hidden 
inventory." “They are very good at doing 
the dirty work that a lot of other realtors 
aren’t necessarily willing to do,” he says. 

Gooding is referring to one purchase 
in particular, in which he was the buyer 
and Lipkin and Clavelle represented 
the seller. As part of the agreement, 
Gooding had stipulated that the seller 
clean out the debris-filled basement, 
but on the day of the sale, 20 tires and 
an assortment of other junk remained. 
Rather than postpone the deal, Lipkin 
and Clavelle lugged out the tires them- 
selves. Gooding recalls seeing them 
emerge from the basement, their “dress- 
up clothes for the closing” draped in 
cobwebs. 

Lipkin's willingness to do grunt work 
also came in handy during the six worst 
months of the recent recession, when 
business ground to a halt. He dusted off 
a skill that had helped put him through 
college, and started painting houses in- 
stead of selling them. 

Sixteen years in, Lipkin is well 
known in the greater Burlington area, 
and that's another boon. Some people 
find him online, but word of mouth 
brings in most clients, and Lipkin says 
these relationships are the heart of 


his real estate business. He represents 
both buyers and sellers, ranging from 
first-time investors looking for a modest 
duplex to magnates with 100-plus units 
to their names. Clients become friends, 
and friends become clients. 

Jeff Schulman, whose kids go to 
school with Lipkin’s, owned a duplex 
on South Winooski Avenue for two 
decades. He had vague plans to sell it 
and periodically asked Lipkin about the 
state of the market. About a year ago, 
Lipkin asked his permission to show the 
place to potential buyers. 

Schulman, the senior associate 
athletic director at the University of 
Vermont, says he felt “a little leery” 
about carrying out such a significant 
financial transaction with a close 
friend, but now he has no regrets. 
The process was complex: “We had 
worked really hard to keep the place 
up, but I was amazed at the number 
of code-related issues that had to be 
dealt with,” Schulman says. Yet the 
sale took only about two months from 
start to finish. 

“When it comes to multifamily 
apartments in this community, there’s 
an understanding that Steve Lipkin is 
the go-to person,” Schulman says. 

Having survived the rise of the in- 
ternet and the fall of the market, Lipkin 
says he feels pretty good about where 
things stand. The housing inventory in 
Burlington continues to be tight, and 
vacancy rates are low, making the city 
attractive to investors. When properties 
do come on the market, they typically 
receive multiple offers and sell quickly, 
Lipkin says. “In general, our market is 
pretty darn steady.” 

And steady is fine by this husband 
and father of two. He’s invested in one 
multifamily property himself, but says 
he has no plans to turn from real estate 
agent to magnate. As for his family's 
own home, Lipkin chose “a flat-roofed, 
1950s ranch that had a failed base- 
ment” on Crescent Road in Burlington. 
He says he was drawn to it because 
its location beside a ravine gives it a 
woodland feel, and he’s since fixed it 
up nicely. 

Reflecting on his rise from copier 
salesman to accomplished real estate 
agent, Lipkin recalls the guidance he 
got from David Gray, the realtor who 
mentored him at Coldwell Banker: 
“Stay honest and treat people fairly, 
and you’ll be able to sleep at night.” 

Lipkin says he's made that his 
credo, but he fine-tuned it to fit the 
intimate environs of the Queen City: 
“Treat people fairly, and you don’t 
have to hide behind the aisles in the 
grocery store.” © 
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Pine Street and the 
Chocolate Factory 

Taste Test: South End Kitchen by alice levitt 



h eferencing a certain Roald Dahl classic is only 

5; natural when discussing South End Kitchen. 

< After all, the new Burlington breakfast-and- 

5 I lunch spot is flanked on one side by bean-to-bar 
2 Blue Bandana Chocolate Maker and on the other side by 
a culinary classroom featuring instruction in chocolate 
making (see sidebar). Parent company Lake Champlain 
2 Chocolates displays its products all over the cafe, from 
£; chocolate chips on sale in the small retail area to squeeze 
9 bottles of mole hot sauce with which diners can douse 
their meals. 

g The 8,500-square-foot former Sondik Supply building 
° has been transformed into a chocolate-y wonderland. But 
diners at the fireside tables or long communal counters 
can choose from plenty of savory fare, too. 

5 Executive chef Sarah Langan, a former New England 
z Culinary Institute chef-instructor, has instituted a hyper- 
j> homemade ethos. The Kitchen’s breads, pasta and even 
mozzarella, ricotta and creme fraiche are crafted in- 
house. Even in locavore, from-scratch Burlington, that's 
an exceptional commitment to freshness — but it comes 
with drawbacks. Creating a new menu each day for both 


meals is a major hurdle. In the three meals I had at the 
new Pine Street hot spot, the kitchen’s difficulty balancing 
those demands manifested often, though not always, as a 
deficiency of flavor. 

At my first repast at the month-old restaurant, I sampled 
the weekend’s all-day brunch, including a pair of crepes 
filled with housemade lemon ricotta and strawberries. 
The pillowy, cheese-filled pancakes made me think blintz 
more than crepe. While the former is my preference, the 
dish as a whole was surprisingly low on flavor. 

At that same brunch, the Monte Cristo’s fluffy French 
toast on housemade cranberry bread was a textural 
treat. Despite a dusting of powdered sugar on the thick 
sandwich, though, the only real taste came from the ham 
and Swiss at its center. A side salad was nicely accented 
with a shallot-studded dressing, but the plate was still 
somehow light on character. 

At lunch later in the week, I had a more memorable 
experience with the pork mole. The dish has already 
appeared a few times on the bill of fare, and it was obvious 
why. Though I wouldn’t have minded more heat in the 
mole poblano, the spiced, chocolate-y sauce was velvet)' in 


texture and nutty with pumpkin seeds. Dark and savory, it 
was brightened by a pile of fresh cilantro. 

Chocolate doesn’t usually dominate in mole the way it 
did in this one. But, as the sauce seeped into the cracks and 
crevices of a fatty chunk of tender pork shoulder and the 
aromatic yellow rice on the side, I was hooked. This entree 
tasted as indulgent as dessert. My one complaint was the 
lack of a vegetable to counter the heaviness. 

I also enjoyed that day’s Asian pork-meatball soup. 
Sesame wafted from the meat)' broth, and the tender 
meatballs were flecked with chile flakes. Together, the two 
pork dishes made a great lunch, with leftovers to eat the 
next day. But I suffered sticker shock when the two-item 
meal rang up at $17.76, my least expensive meal at SEK 

My final meal for this review featured a large and 
delicious salad of shaved daikon, apple and fennel over 
arugula. While the tangy vinaigrette made the light, bright 
veggies and fruits a delight, the $8 salad would not have 
sustained me through my day. Some cheese or nuts might 
have ruined the chef's vision, but the protein would have 
been welcome. 
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Sips & Blips 


ARCADE AND ALE HOUSE TO OPEN 
IN SOUTH BURLINGTON 
“When we were kids, all we wanted 
do was hang out in arcades and play 
video games, but we didn’t have 
any money. Now that we're 
adults and have money, there 
aren't any arcades anymore.’’ 

That’s how joshua nickerson 
explains the motivation behind 

TILT CLASSIC ARCADE AND ALE HOUSE, 

which will open along Route 7 in 
South Burlington later this spring. 

Nickerson is partnering with 
thom dodge, the former managing partner at 
hinesburgh public house, to fill a 2,500-square- 
foot, two-level space with dozens of pinball 
machines and arcade games, including Pac-Ma 
and Galaga. 'We’ll have 12 to 14 pinball machin 
and 14 to 15 arcade games,” says Nickerson, a r: 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, who modeled Tilt 
venues he’s visited in other cities. 

Tilt will have tables, booths and a “long” ba 
taps — most of them devoted to local craft brev 
as Vermont spirits. Dodge is planning a menu c 
to-carry-around-with-you food," says Nickerso 
might include burgers, chili and fish tacos. 

Nickerson and Dodge leased the space at 7 Fa 
— near the Palace 9 Cinemas — through Peter Ye 
Sign Commercial. The partners hope to have Til 
May or early June. We’re getting our trigger fing 


after six months of remodel- 
ing the 120-year-old bed and 
breakfast. Its restaurant will 
be a showcase for Halbedl’s 
well-practiced native cuisine. 

Most recently, Halbedl 
spent 14 years at Royal 
Caribbean International, 
where he was named the first 
senior executive chef of the 
entire fleet. In his earlier years, 
he cooked across Austria, 


Germany, Switzerland and 
Saudi Arabia before heading to 
the New York and Connecticut 
suburbs in the 1980s. 

The food in Derby Line will 
be notably less rarified than 
that of the Michelin-starred 
restaurants where Halbedl 
learned his craft, but he says 
he’ll bring the techniques he 
acquired over his 30-year career 


Blue Plate 

CALIFORNIA CUISINE 
COMES TO STOWE 
Stowe locals know jamie 
persky as the woman behind 
Jamie’s on main, the popular 
Main Street breakfast-and- 
lunch spot that Persky and her 
husband, mark rosman, sold in 
2011. We stopped loving it and 
stopped having a good time," 
Persky recalls. But the couple 
will return to the restaurant 
biz on March 12 when they 

The two Los Angeles 
natives have taken over 91 
Main Street with a well- 
defined concept: They’ll bring 
California cuisine to Vermont. 


plans to do a daily “pasta 
dish,” though his first offering 
is sans pasta: a paleo-diet- 
friendly coconut soup with 
spaghetti squash instead of 
noodles. 

Beef, veggie and salmon 
burgers will have their place 
on the menu. The beefburger 
will be cold-smoked before 
grilling, then served on 
challah with housemade aioli 
and pickles. 

Just don’t expect fries 
with that: The 50-seat 
restaurant has no flyer. That 
means even pub-food staples 
such as chicken wings will 
take healthier forms there. 

Plate's huge mercantile 
window has been attract- 
ing attention from locals, 
Persky says. The couple will 
introduce dinner first and 
start serving lunch eventually. 
As for morning fare, Persky 
says she had her fill of that 
at Jamie’s on Main, joking, 

breakfast anymore.” 


Chef aaron martin, a hen of 
the wood and STOWE mountain 
lodge alum, has the bona fides: 
The young cook spent October 
doing a stage at Alice Waters’ 
San Francisco locavore mecca, 
Chez Panisse. “I have an open 
invitation to go back if I ever 
find the time," says Martin, 
who adds that his new ties to 
California have influenced him 
to cook “healthier and lighter 

For Plate, that means lots 
of big, heart)' salads, along 
with dishes catering to vegan 
and gluten-free eaters. Martin 


Savoring 

Styria 

AUSTRIAN CHEF REMAKES 
DERBY LINE VILLAGE INN 
Get ready for schnitzel, sauer- 
braten and Hungarian goulash 
poutine. Austrian chef fritz 
halbedl has hit the Vermont- 
Quebec border. He and his 
wife, Paula, aim to open derby 
line village inn in two weeks, 
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to the Northeast Kingdom. He 
spared no expense, making sure 
that his kitchen includes “pretty 
much every cooking tool except 

Given Austria’s central 
location in Europe, the cuisine 
overlaps with that of many 
neighboring countries, Halbedl 
says. The chef plans to make his 
own pasta, in addition to dinner- 
size versions of the meaty dishes 
already mentioned. "You’ve gotta 
have sausage,” he adds — includ- 
ing house-smoked, from-scratch 
bratwurst and knockwurst. 

Halbedl was trained in an 
Escoffier-style brigade system, he 
says, and considers it of utmost 
importance to offer internships to 
young chefs. When the inn opens, 
two students will be onboard, 
learning to make apple strudel, 
Black Forest cake and souffle. 


Firing Up 

BURLINGTON BEER COMPANY 
OPENS IN WILLISTON 
Mason Jar Mild. Hills and 
Hollows. C’est Bon. Race horses? 
Nope — they’re the names of 
some of the newest beers to join 
Vermont’s craft-brewing scene. 

BURLINGTON BEER COMPANY 

opened last week in a Williston 
warehouse. Owner-brewer 
Joseph lemnah is busy brewing 
those initial offerings on a 15- 
gallon pilot system, which he’ll 
use until he gets the regulator)' 
green light on his 15-barrel 
system later this month. 

Visitors can sample Lemnah’s 
opening lineup — which also 
includes a hefeweizen and 
a porter brewed with sour 
cherries — in the tasting room of 
his 4,700-square-foot brewery at 
25 Omega Drive, suite 150. They 
won’t be able to fill growlers, 


May 27-June 6, 2014 

Take two weeks to learn hands-on artisan food production. Courses on 
artisan cheesemaking and charcuterie, featuring experts Ivan Larcher and Cole Ward. 

For more information, please visit: 

www.sterlingcollege.edu/ summer 

Sterling College 

Working Hands. Working Minds. 


though, until the full system is up 
and running. 

Since Lemnah began scout- 
ing locations for his brewery in 
late 2012, he’s been committed 
to rolling out “farmers-market- 
nspired beers” that draw o 


with those principles, he’s started 
a beer CSA. For a one-time fee, 
members get first crack at new 
beers and special bottlings. 

Check out our Bite Club 
blog later this week for more 
information and tasting n 


locally sourced fruit, herbs and Burlington Beer Company’s beers, 

other flavors, he says. In keeping 




— More food before the classifieds section. PAGE 4& _ 


Chocolate Factory 

I got that sustenance instead from 
beefy orecchiette Bolognese, served 
in an adorable mini cast-iron pan. The 
chewy, homemade 'little ears” were 
a delight, but the basil-studded sauce 
lacked vivacity. 

I finished that meal with the best 
thing I’ve eaten thus far at SEK. I didn’t 
realize that what Burlington had been 
missing were old-fashioned, soda-jerk- 
style sundaes, but the 802 opened my 
eyes. Now it’s likely to be a regular in my 
dessert repertoire. 

To me, the tall sundae's homemade 
maple-butter-pecan ice cream felt like 


an afterthought. The 802’s appeal was 
all about the strata of toppings, including 
crunchy maple popcorn; warm, tender 
diced apples; and lots of whipped cream. 

THE PORK MOLE ENTREE TASTED 

AS INDULGENT AS DESSERT. 

When I plunged my spoon to the bottom, 
it scooped up wonderfully balanced 
salted-caramel sauce, picking up bits of 
each layer on its way back to my mouth. 

I tried a number of other desserts 
at SEK, but none won me over as 


powerfully as the 802. Buttery, glazed 
monkey bread and a raised doughnut 
with fresh-strawberry-flecked frosting 
were delicious, but a distant second and 
third. 

Some of the savory eats still 
have room to improve at South End 
Kitchen. But, not surprisingly, this 
cafe attached to a chocolate factor}' is 
right where it should be when it comes 
to sweets. © 

INFO 

South End Kitchen, 716 Pine Street, 
Burlington, 864-0505. 



SWEET SCIENCE 

The garage door descends with an air of foreboding, sealing 
you off from the outside. But there's nothing to fear in Emily 
McCracken's chocolate-bar-making class, unless messy 
hands make you nervous. 

The hourlong session has quickly become the mainstay 
of South End Kitchen's educational center. The space has 
also hosted seminars with cookbook author Molly Stevens, 
Slow Food Vermont tastings and cheese-making workshops. 
But the lowest price tag — at $25 — belongs to McCracken's 
class, and students get to leave with four chocolate bars. 

I took the workshop twice in two weeks and was rapt 
both times. Chocolate sculptor McCracken makes even the 
scripted spiel about the new space sound interesting, but 
she especially shines when sharing her cacao wisdom. 

Could you make the same bars at home, following 
McCracken's lead and using Barry Callebaut chocolate? Sure, 
but you'd have to temper the chocolate yourself, then clean 
up. And you wouldn't hear McCracken's rap. For example. 


despite claims to the contrary, she holds firm that white 
chocolate qualifies as chocolate. It may be missing the 
chocolate liqueur that makes other chocolates brown, but 
McCracken says the key factor is its cocoa-butter base. 

She shows participants how to fill their molds with 
softened milk and dark chocolate, the latter of which she 
collects from a perpetually running chocolate fountain in 
one corner of the expansive space. Students then don a 
single rubber glove to scoop fillings such as Rice Krispies. 
dried cherries and pistachios into their molds. After 10 
minutes in the freezer, the bars are ready to wrap and take 

On my second visit. I brought my own mix-ins of 
lavender, cumin and salt from the ancient mine in Wieliczka, 
Poland. My Taste of Poland" may be my favorite chocolate 
bar I've ever tasted. And I would have been too lazy to make 
it at home, where I'd have had to clean up after myself. For 
anyone who feels like playing Willy Wonka, its well worth 
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A Gentler Exit 

A writer bids farewell to her beef cows — with the help of a new on-farm mobile slaughter unit 


S lightly more than three years ago, 
one bull, five cows and two calves 
arrived at the farm in Shoreham 
where I live with my husband, 
Colin Davis. In the years since, our herd 
has grown to 17. We — and here the credit 
falls almost entirely to Colin and his 
father — built fences and unloaded hay. 
We learned how to drive cattle, to rotate 
pastures, to undo the mistakes made 
when someone (me) let the cows escape 
their fences. We filled water troughs and 
bottle-fed the occasional sick calf. And on 
a recent Friday, we slaughtered the first 
four animals from our herd of Scottish 
Highland beef cows. 

We did it on the farm, thanks to a visit 
from Vermont’s first large-animal mobile 
slaughter unit 

A year ago, slaughtering these animals 
on our farm would have meant hiring an 
itinerant butcher, who likely would have 
carved the meat as a carcass hung from 
the bucket of a large tractor. It would have 
meant the final cuts, wrapped in white 
butcher’s paper, would have borne the 
stamp “Not for Sale” — in other words, only 
for consumption by friends and family, or 
for sale on the black market that many ag 
officials acknowledge exists. 

Instead, a U.S. Department of 
Agriculture inspector looked on as butch- 
ers from New Haven’s Green Pasture Meats 
2 slaughtered three steers and one bull. The 
H butchering happened inside a 36-foot 
g; trailer with its own generator, kitted out 
S with clean water and electricity and heavy 
g metal winches. In the afternoon, the meat 
3 headed to Green Pasture Meats, where it 
will hang and age for two to three weeks. 
And it most certainly will be for sale. 


Just a few years after state officials and 
farmers bemoaned processing capacity as a 
major bottleneck in Vermont’s flourishing 
food landscape, the mobile slaughter unit — 
along with new slaughterhouses slated to go 
in across the state — is speeding traffic along. 

“I think, just like we need a diversity 
of farms, it’s great to have a diversity of 
scales and models of meat processors," 
said Chelsea Bardot Lewis, an agricul- 
tural policy administrator at the Vermont 
Agency of Agriculture, Food and Markets. 
“There have been some great, positive steps 
forward in terms of increasing capacity." 

The Green Pasture Meats trailer is the 
state’s first mobile slaughter unit intended 
for large animals — cows, lambs and pigs. 
Vermont previously experimented with 
mobile poultry slaughtering. In 2008, the 


state pooled $85,000 in legislative funding 
with private foundation money to purchase 
a custom-built, 36-foot trailer for a total 
cost of $93,000. The plan was to create 
demand for the service and then entice an 
entrepreneur to take over — so the state put 
the unit up for auction in early 2012. It went 
to Tangletown Farm’s husband-and-wife 
team of David Robb and Lila Bennett for 
$61,000. Last year, the farmers slaughtered 
7,000 birds — mostly chickens and turkeys, 
but also some guinea fowl and ducks. This 
year they’re offering farmers custom pro- 
cessing under inspection. 

The man behind GPM’s mobile unit 
in Addison Count)' is Mark Smith, who 
entered the meat-processing world with- 
out much butchering experience. Smith, 
who’d grown up in Vermont and worked 


on farms, was seeking to branch out into 
a new business after work at his construc- 
tion company slowed down. While visit- 
ing a friend who raises grass-fed beef in 
Colorado, Smith started thinking about the 
meat industry. He daydreamed about an 
“old-time butcher shop’’ where he could 
sell Vermont-raised beef, pork and lamb 
from a walk-up counter. 

The dream would become GPM. But 
Smith quickly realized that to control the 
quality of meat coming into his shop, he’d 
need to control the slaughter and butcher- 
ing, too. 

“Straight-up common sense tells you 
that on-farm slaughter, where the animals 
aren’t being transported long distances ... 
is a lot less stressful for the animals,” Smith 
said. He researched mobile slaughter units 

— MSUs, in industry shorthand — and set- 
tled on a design used in Washington State, 
often to slaughter livestock on islands in 
Puget Sound that don’t have slaughter- 
houses of their own. 

Last May, Smith’s custom unit — a 
$225,000, 36-foot-long trailer — hit the 
road. Since then, Smith and his employees 
have focused primarily on slaughtering 
animals that they sell under their own label 
at GPM. They buy directly from farmers, 
mostly in Addison County, and sell the 
meat at a Route 7 storefront just north of 
Middlebury. Everything in their meat cases 

— with a few exceptions such as bacon and 
smoked meats — comes through their own 
slaughter unit. 

A few months ago, the company started 
taking on other customers — such as Colin 
and me — who were looking to have a few 
animals slaughtered and didn't want them 
trucked to another location. The MSU 
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food 


has also switched from state inspection 
(which meant meat could be sold only in 
Vermont) to USDA inspection. 

“We’re in totally uncharted territory 
in terms of the process,” Smith said. He 
noted that the state’s meat-inspection of- 
ficials have been helpful along the way, but 
for everyone involved, he said, “It’s been a 
huge learning curve.” 

You could say the same is true at our 
farm. For several weekends, Colin and 
his dad, Mike, spent hours 
running our cows through 
our small corral, hoping to 
get the Highlanders com- 
fortable with what would be 
asked of them on slaughter- 
ing day. As with every other 
aspect of farming, we’re 
learning as we go. 

And, I'll admit, I was ner- 
vous. I’d already seen animals 
killed and butchered, includ- 
ing two goats we raised a few 
summers before. A little more 
than a year ago, I’d tagged 
along with itinerant butcher 
Monte Winship when he 
slaughtered a steer at a 
Middletown Springs farm. 

I was horribly queasy — and six weeks 
pregnant, news I blurted out to Winship 
after the smell of the freshly slaughtered 
steer nearly did me in. I wanted my friend 
the butcher to chalk up my nausea to hor- 
mones, not city-girl squeamishness. 

This time around, I knew I couldn't 
blame hormones if the day’s slaughter 
turned my stomach. And this time I knew 
the cows by name: Magic, Stevie, Mike and 
Paul. 

It was apparent early on that both the 
novice farmers and our much-cared-for 
cows were in good hands. The butchers 
arrived early and were ready to begin 
by 8 a.m. We stood in the slushy, damp 
barnyard waiting on the USDA inspector, 
who'd gotten lost en route to the farm. 
Once he pulled up, the team was in con- 
stant motion. Theirs is hard work. 

Taking the helm was Jeff Nichols of 
Rutland. The butcher has owned three 
slaughterhouses in the region in his long 
career; he now works most days at Eagle 
Bridge Custom Meat and Smokehouse in 
New York. Nichols wore a leather apron 
that extended to his ankles. Around his 
waist was a belt-like chain, from which 
dangled his knives and knife sharpener. 
Working alongside him were Greg 
Cousino and Dylan Barrows of GPM. 

We got off to an easy start. First up 
was Stevie, our blind steer. He had a 
rough start in life, when Colin and I had 
to snake an esophageal feeder down his 
throat to get milk replacer into his belly. 
We kept him alive, but not before an 
early infection left him blind. We made a 
few attempts at integrating him into the 
herd, but he was always bolting through 
the electric fence and so mostly stuck to 


the corral. He only ever learned to make 
left turns. 

At just a year and a half old, Stevie was 
younger and smaller than our other steers 
— but he was living on borrowed time. 
Barrows and Cousino guided him into the 
squeeze chute they had brought to the farm. 
He went easily, docile and unconcerned. 
Then, matter-of-factly, Nichols shot him 
between the eyes with a pistol; Stevie went 
down immediately. The team jumped into 
action — moving him from the 
squeeze chute, hefting him up 
with a tractor to bleed out over 
a large plastic tub, and then 
quickly transferring the car- 
cass into the mobile unit itself 
At the tail end of the trailer, 
the animals were skinned and 
halves. The meat 
a large cooler space 
the vehicle’s front. All 
told, it took about an hour to 
slaughter and process a cow. 

The morning was not 
without its problems. Mike 
the cow, skittish among new 
faces and wary of the chute, 
jumped the fence with sur- 
prising ease for a steer his 
size. Mike the man, my father-in-law, 
scrambled to build up the corral’s fences 
with scrap lumber. Nichols, Barrows and 
Cousino all slid into the pen at various 
points to move the cows expertly and 

Our massive bull, Magic, seemed too 
large for the chute — but in the end he 
made it through the narrow lane, and my 
father-in-law fed him an apple just before 
Barrows pointed a high-powered rifle at 
Magic’s head. That was the hardest kill to 
watch; Magic was a wise, gentle bull, our 
longtime favorite. 

For the past three years, when I tell 
people that I raise beef cattle, they’ve 
asked me, “Is it hard?” Meaning: Is it hard 
to kill the animals you care for? Is it hard 
to eat them? 

“I don’t know yet,” I would answer. We 
always destined these animals to become 
beef; they're most certainly not pets. 
Yet it's impossible not to care for them. 
They’re beautiful, shaggy and red, with 
great, elegant horns. When we snowshoe 
or ski through the woods in the winter, 
they watch us curiously from the pas- 
tures. In the springtime, they toss their 
heads and frolic when we turn them into 
new, green-gold fields. As calves, they’re 
playful; as mothers, they're watchful and 
diligent. I wake up to a view of the cows 
most mornings, and they bring me great 
pleasure. 

So, was it hard? Yes. Yet, after bid- 
ding farewell to Nichols, Cousino and 
Barrows, I reminded myself that these 
animals had a good life. We strive, as 
farmers, to give them that much. When 
it comes time for slaughter, we can give 
them a good death, too. ® 
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MARCH 05-12. 2014 


WED. 05 


business 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: 
WILLISTON CHAPTER MEETING: Laura Lint 


TECHNOLOGY DF 


Pharaoh, starring Emil Jannlngs and Paul We| 
“ man with English intertitles. Mayer Room, 
ve Library. Hanover N.H, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
603-643-4120. 

CLASSIC FILM NIGHT: Tom Blachly and Rick 
on facilitate conversation following Th 
'5 Mouth, about an eccentric painter sc 
' the perfect muse. Jacqulth Public Lib 
■field, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 


DINNER NIGHT WITH MCFADDEN IRISH 
DANCERS: Traditional dances from the Emer 
e entertain diners. Elks Lodge, Burlington, 
Y1. Prices vary. Info, 862-1342, bpoe916er® 


WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: Oenophlles get 01 
the midweek hump by pairing four varietals v 
samples from Lake Champlain Chocolates, Ca 
Creamery and more. Drink. Burlington, 4:30 p. 
$12. Info, 860-9463, melissashahady®vtdr' ' 

BRIDGE CLUB: Players put their 

Bridge Club. Willlston, 9:15 a.n 
refreshments. Info. 651-0700. 

GAMES UNPLUGGED: Ben t. Matchstic 
players ages 8 through 18 In a wide va 

of Catan and more. Kellogg-Hubbard Libr 
Montpelier, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338 

health & fitness 

ACHIEVING HEALTH GOALS: Clinical nutr 

weight loss, blood pressure, sleep and me 
Community Room. Hunger Mountain Coo 
Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. Free; preregister. Infc 
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MONTR$AL-STYL 

and group work, L 
through poses that combine acrobatics with 
therapeutic benefits. Yoga Mountain Center. 
Montpelier, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 

THE PRESENCE POINT: CULTIVATING 
EMBODIMENT & ENGAGING IN THE CREATIVE 
PROCESS: Shambhal 
Sarah Lipton leads a 
exploring different aspects . 

Public Library, 6 p.m. Free. Ii 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, plyomi 
rics, endurance and diet define this high-intem 
physical-fitness program. North End Studio A, 
Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. S78-9243. 

kids 

BOOK TALKS FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: Student- 
in grades 4 to 8 discuss titles from this ye 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Children's Book A' 
list. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 9-1C 
Free: preregister. Info, 878-6956. 


Composer Hugo Wolf was a prodigious talent whose genius was marred by an 
unpredictable temperament that included depression, suicide attempts and 
syphilitic insanity. During periods of sustained creativity, he wrote some of the 
19th century’s most compelling music, leaving behind nearly 300 songs. Named 
in his honor, the Hugo Wolf Quartett hails from Vienna, Austria, where Wolf 
spent the majority of his life. Founded in 1993, the award-winning foursome is 
heralded by audiences and critics alike for shunning showmanship in favor of 
technically driven pursuits. This signature style informs a program of works by 
Haydn, Mozart and Bedrich Smetana. 

HUGO WOLF QUARTETT 

Sunday. March 9. 3 p.m.. at UVM Recital Hall. Redstone Campus, in Burlington. $15-25. 
Info. 863-5966. flynntix.org 
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Glide and Slide 


Cross-country skiers can expect the unexpected at the Catamount Trail 
Classic. Experienced athletes put their skills to the test and tap into the spirit 
of adventure on this backcountry excursion from Bolton Valley Resort to the 
Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe. Along the way, they face nine miles of challenging 
terrain, thrilling descents and picturesque scenery while raising funds for the 
Catamount Trail Association’s SkiCubs youth ski program. Upon arriving in 
Stowe, folks shake off winter’s chill at the Trapp Lager Brewery, where they 
refuel with good eats, Austrian brews and live music by Something With Strings. 

CATAMOUNT TRAIL CLASSIC 


N. WHEN APPROPRIATE. CLASS 






Something Old, Something New 


L ocated at the intersection of world music and traditional music, 
the Alan Kelly Gang reimagine a Celtic repertoire with a diverse, 
imaginative approach. Led by piano-accordion virtuoso Alan Kelly, 
Ireland's ambassadors of time-tested tunes meld masterful arrangements 
with the skilled instrumentation of flutist Steph Geremia, fiddler Alasdair 
White and guitarist Tony Byrne. The result? A mix of technical prowess and 
captivating live performances that stops listeners in their tracks. The band 
honors its Emerald Isle heritage with a concert featuring dancers from the 
Celtic Knights and the McFadden Academy of Irish Dance. 


irnmrn 



Looking to limber up after a long winter? Head to the Burlington Yoga Conference, where a 
weekend of classes, workshops and presentations unites students, teachers and area studios 
| under one roof. Local and international yogis adhere to the motto “to empower change within" 
at this feel-good gathering of teaching styles suitable for all skill levels. Off the mat, attendees 
feast on farm-to-table vegetarian fare and take advantage of bodywork and a “mindful 
marketplace.” Closing out the stretching sessions, keynoter Lama Migmar Tseten sends 
participants on their way with a reflection on the yogic perspectives of India and Tibet. 

BURLINGTON YOGA CONFERENCE 


calendar 


TREE SALE - APRIL 26 

We have a wide variety of native trees and 
shrubs, fruit trees and berries at very low cost. 
Orders must be postmarked by March 24. 
Quantities are limited, so order soon. 

SPRING TROUT SALE 
APRIL 29 

A great opportunity stock your pond 
with brook and rainbow trout! 
Pre-orders accepted until Friday, April 1 1 . 

Proceeds from both sales allow us to 
bring high-quality conservabon programs 
to the people in our district. 


For ordering information and pick-up 
locations visit winooskinrcd.org 
or call 802-288-8155x104. 
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7pm forgotten drinks 
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vi THU 13 HARVEY AMANI WHITFIELD: THE 
< 7PM PROBLEM OF SLAVERY IN EARLY 
§ VERMONT 


THU 20 NEWT NIGHT 


THU 10 POETRY FEST 

7PM Celebrate National Poetry Month with 
Leland Kinsey. Daniel Lusk, Kerrln 


TUE 11 BEDTIME MATH PARTY 

www.phoenixbooks.biz fl 


EVENING BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots 
and their parents convene tor playtime and shar- 
ing. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 
6-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 876-7S55. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Kiddos share read- 
aloud tales and wiggles and giggles with Mrs. 

Liza. Highgate Public Library, 11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 
868-3970. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: 

Aargh, matey! Youngsters channel the hooligans 
of the sea with music, games and activities. 
Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. 
Info. 764-1810. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 

5- year-olds jam out to rock-and-roll and world- 
beat tunes. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 

MUSIC » MOVEMENT WITH LESLEY GRANT: The 
local musician leads little ones ages 3 through 5 
in an exploration of song, dance and basic musical 
elements. River Arts Center, Morrisville, 10 a.m. 

$5. Info, 888-1261. 

READ TO COCO: Budding bookworms share words 
with the licensed reading-therapy dog. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 223-4665. 

RED CLOVER PICTURE BOOKS FOR 
HOMESCHOOLERS: Students in grades K through 
3 read two titles nominated for the 2013 Red 
Clover Award, then participate In related activi- 
ties, Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 9-10 a.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 878-6956. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 
Preschoolers stretch their reading skills through 
activities involving puppets and books. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction, 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info, 
878-6956. 

COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA: Scotty Barnhart di- 
rects the 18-member ensemble in a performance 
reflective of William James 'Count 1 Basie's spir- 
ited approach to jazz and the blues. Colchester 
High School, 7-9 p.m. $15-20; $55 per family of 
four: preregister. Info. 264-5729. 

seminars 

ESSENTIAL ONLINE TOOLS FOR NONPROFITS 
WORKSHOP: An open format with Rob Fish helps 
local organizations utilize digital technology 
to meet specific needs. Johnson Public Library, 

6- 7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 223-6091. 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles In singles and 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. Rutland, 
6-9:30 p.m. Free for first two sessions; $30 an- 
nual membership. Info, 247-5913. 

JUNIOR NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: Skiers hit the trails in this 
weeklong event showcasing the country's top 
athletes. Seejn2014stowe.com for details. Trapp 
Family Lodge Nordic Center. Stowe, 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Free for spectators. Info, kvtf@trappfamily.com. 

ALLEN KOOP: Sharing the story of New 
Hampshire's only World War II POW camp, the 
historian conveys how Its location in the village 
of Stark influenced residents. Brownell Library, 
Essex Junction. 7 p.m. Free. Inlb, 878-6955. 

BURR MORSE: The author, sugar maker and 
Vermont icon muses on life in the Green 
Mountains and excerpts various works. Milton 
Historical Museum. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 363-2598. 
CECILIA GAPOSCHKIN: Great Parisian cathedrals 
Inform an examination of 13th-century Gothic 
architecture by the Dartmouth College professor. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. 


COLLEEN BOGGS: I n 'The Soul Selects Her Own 
Society: The Life and Work of Emily Dickinson." 
the Dartmouth College professor considers the 
bard's literary legacy. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 

7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 

HAVILAND SMITH: The former CIA chief of coun- 
terterrorism weighs in on everything from drugs 
to drones In "Real and Imagined Threats to the 
United States." Rutland Free Library, 7 p.m. Free. 
Inlb, 773-1860. 

IRENE KACANDES: The Dartmouth College profes- 
sor presents "Lessons of Mortality From Great 
Literature.' Congregational Church. Norwich, 7 
p.m. Free. Info. 649-1184. 

JULE EMERSON: Fans of the popular PBS series 
“Downton Abbey* learn about the period's fashion 
with the Mlddlebury College artist-ln-resldence. 
Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 334-7902. 

KAVITA FINN: The author and literary scholar 
examines royalty of centuries past In "Richard III: 
The Man and the Legend." Ilsley Public Library, 
Mlddlebury. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

STEVEN SODERGREN: The Norwich University pro- 
fessor of history presents 'Horrors I Have Witnessed: 
Union Soldiers Respond to the Battlefields of 
1864.' Sullivan Museum & History Center, Norwich 
University, Northfield, noon. Free. Info. 485-2183. 

theater 

GOLDEN DRAGON ACROBATS: Human pyramids, 
aerial stunts, contortion and more Inform Cirque 
Zlva. Flynn MainStage. Burlington. 7 p.m. $15-38. 
Info, 863-5966. 

GOOD PEOPLE': Carol Dunne directs this Northern 
Stage production of David Lindsay Abalre's Tony 
Award-winning drama about high school sweet- 



5:30-7 p.m. Free; preregister at citymarket.coop. 
Inlb, 861-9700. 

agriculture 

ROSES IN VERMONT: Master gardener Charlie 
Nardozzi breaks down the steps of growing 
sweet-smelling blooms. Gardener's Supply: 
Williston Garden Center & Outlet noon-12:45 p.m. 
Free. Info, 658-2433. 

business 

PEAK PITCH: Entrepreneurs ride the chairlift with 
investors and deliver an "elevator pitch" on the 
way up the mountain at this unique networking 
event Sugarbush Resort Warren. 8:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 923-1501. 

comedy 

THE IRISH COMEDY TOUR: Standups with roots 
from the land of leprechauns and Guinness chan- 
nel the raucous humor of hooligans. For mature 
audiences only. Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 8 
p.m. $25. Info, 775-0903. 


River Junction, 7:30 p.m. $10-60. Info, 296-7000. 
words 

POETRY CIRCLE: Wordsmiths share their work 
in a supportive environment. Bradford Public 
Library. 4 p.m. Free. Info. 222-4536. 

VERMONT AUTHORS COMMUNITY 
CONVERSATION SERIES: Jernigan Pontiac and 
Marc Estrin consider their craft in a discussion led 
by Fran Stoddard. All Souls Interfaith Gathering, 
Shelburne, 4-5 p.m. Free to attend; donations 
accepted. Info. 985-86B6. 


dance 

DARTMOUTH DANCE ENSEMBLE: John 
Heginbotham directs a program of works by 
Rebecca Darling and others, featuring live piano 
accompaniment by Scott Smedlnghoff. Moore 
Theater. Hopkins Center, Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N.H, 7 p.m. $9-10. Info, 603-646-2422. 

AARP TAX PREP ASSISTANCE: Tax counselors 
straighten up financial affairs for low- and middle- 
income taxpayers, with special attention to those 
ages 60 and up. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 
9:15, 10, 10:45 & 11 a.m. Free; preregister for a time 
slot. Info. 878-6955. 

health & fitness 
DETOX YOUR BODY: Health coach Kimberly 
Sargeant details safe and effective ways to 
eliminate fatigue, bloating, headaches and brain 
fog. Community Room, Hunger Mountain Coop, 
Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
223-8000, ext 202. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Students sculpt lean muscles and gain mental 
focus when performing basic strikes with wooden 
replicas of the weapon. North End Studio A, 
Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT LIBRARY VOLUNTEERS: 

Pizza fuels teen discussion of books and library 
projects. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
age 8 shake their sillies out to toe-tapping tunes. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Williston, 10:30 


e. Info, 764-1810. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains tykes and 
parents alike. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 10- 
10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 764-1810. 

ORIGAMI CLUB: Kim Smith helps artists in grades 
3 and up fold and crease paper into magical cre- 
ations. Younger children welcomed with an adulL 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 3-4 p.m. 
Free. Info, 223-3338. 

READ WITH ARLO: Bookworms pore over pages 
with the therapy dog and his owner, Brenda. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 4-5 p.m. 
Free; preregister for a 20-mlnute time slot. Info. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 
learn Latin American songs and games with 
Constancia Gomez, a native Argentinian. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. 
Info, 865-7216. 

language 

BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: Newcomers 
develop basic competency en espanol. 57 
Charlotte Street, Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $20. 
Info, 324-1757. 

PLAUDERSTUNDE: Conversationalists with a 
basic knowledge of the German language put 


FIRST THURSDAY MUSIC IN THE LOFT: Vocalist 
Josh Panda captivates wlne-and-pizza lovers with 
his powerful pipes In an intimate show. Tasting 
Room LofL Shelburne Vineyard, 6 p.m. Free; 
donations and food proceeds benefit Champlain 
Community Services. Info. 985-8222. 

TIBETAN MUSIC & DANCE WORKSHOP: Renowned 
Tibetan folk singer Techung leads an open explora- 
tion of his culture's creative expression. Krinovitz 
Recital Hall, Hawkins Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y., 
5-8 p.m. Free. Info, 518-564-2469. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 


sports 

JUNIOR NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: See WED.05. 10 a.m.-S:30 p.m. 

talks 

JESSIE SCHMIDT: UVM Extension's community 
programmer presents ‘Beginning the Farm: 
Growing a Financially, Socially and Environmentally 
Sustainable Business," Media Room, Community 
Center, Goddard College. Plainfield, 10:30 a.m.-noon. 
Free. Info, cathedne.lowther@goddard.edu. 

TRAVEL TALK! IRELAND: Photographs and 
stories detail features unique to the Emerald Isle, 

Proceeds benefit Herbalists Without Borders and 
Sowersiva Open Space. Sowerstva Open Space, 
Montpelier, 6 p.m. Donations. Info, sowersivao- 
penspace@gmall.com. 

EXPOSE OF THE NSA': A cat of digital criminals 

ploration of the National Security Agency. Dlbden 
Center for the Arts, Johnson State College, 7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 635-1408. 

GOOD PEOPLE': See WED.05, 7:30 p.m. 

NATIONAL THEATER LIVE: 'CORIOLANUS': A broad- 
cast production of Shakespeare's tragedy stars Tom 
Hlddteston opposite Mark Gatlss In a dark tale of po- 
litical manipulation and revenge. Town Hall Theatre, 
Woodstock, 7:30 p.m. $12-20. Info, 457-3981. 

CORIN HIRSCH: From swltchel to spruce beer, the 
Seven Days food writer revives recipes of the past in 
Forgotten Drinks of Colonial New England. Phoenix 
Books Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 448-3350. 


FRI.07 


bazaars 

bibliophiles as they leaf through bargain-priced 



comedy 

LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC: Jokesters 



dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 



ENGLISH country DANCE: Aaron Marcus and 

Adlna Gordon and Martha Kent. Elley-Long Music 
Center, St. Michael's Col lege, Colchester, mwoduc- 

$8-10: bring a snack to share. Info, 899-2378. 

OUEEN CITY TANGO PRACTILONGA: Dancers kick 





SALSA DANCE SOCIAL Movers and groovers prac- 
tice their steps In a m« ofbalhoom. swing, tango^ 

etc. 

FREE ENTERPRISE MARATHON: A creative 
competition challenges teams from 11 colleges 
to interpret "Free Enterprise: What This Country 
Needs is More Entrepreneurs." Angell College 
Center, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y., 9 a.m.-B p.m. Free. 
Info, 518-564-4169. 

film 

PIRATES OFTEBENKOF': Anthony Naples and 
Tristan Baribeau's documentary details Alaska's 
cutthroat salmon-fishing Industry. Salmon dishes 
available. ArtsRiot, Burlington, Introduction and 
slideshow. 5:30 pjn.; film, 6 p.m. $7 plus cost of 
food: preregister. Info, 540-0406. 

'THE WOLF OF WALL STREET': Leonardo DiCaprlo, 
Jonah Hill and Matthew McConaughey star in 
Martin Scoresese's drama about former renegade 
trader Jordan Belfort. Loew Auditorium, Hopkins 

$5-8. Info, 603-646-2422. P 


food & drink 



TAKE OUT PORK LOIN DINNER: Diners end the 




health & fitness 
ADULT YOGA CLASS: YogaFit instructor Jessica 
Frost incorporates traditional fitness moves Into 
stretching and breathing exercises. Cafeteria, 
Highgate Elementary School, 7 p.m. $7: preregis- 

INTRODUCTION TO MASSAGE FOR COUPLES: 

Massage therapist Laura Manfred leads folks 
through basic techniques designed to relax and 
rejuvenate the body. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Coop, Montpelier, 6-7:30 p.m. $10-12; 
preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

LAUGHTER CLUB: Breathe, clap, chant and ... gig- 
gle! Participants decrease stress with this playful 
practice. Bring personal water. The Wellness Co- 
op, Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info, 999-7373. 

kids 


age 6 gather for read-aloud tales. SL Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 748-8291. 
COMMOTION IN THE OCEAN' STORY TIME: 
Actors from the Montpelier Montessori School 
deliver themed tales and catchy tunes. Kellogg- 


CRAFTERNOON: Students In grades 4 through 




This event is part of our 12TH ANNUAL MARDI GRAS WEEK 

(March 3rd - 8th, 2014) 


JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

NORTH 

MISSISSIPPI 

ALLSTARS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6TH / FOEGER BALLROOM 
7PM DOORS / 8PM OPENER / 9PM SHOW 


General Admission: $45 
VIP Admission: $100 

For more information and to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 
or 802.327.21 54 



calendar 



Topper McFaun with 
Radiation Oncologist 
Dr. Daniel Fram 
and (inset) Topper 
receiving a Reiki 
treatment. 


so smoothly. Everyone was 
wonderful. The facilities are 
great and the people making 


events in a heartbeat.' 


LEARN MORE TODAY 

Find out more about Burlington, 
Champlain College Conlerence 
CALL 866.872.3603 EMAIL s 
VISIT vvww.champlain.edu/ever 


MAGIC: THE GATHERING: Decks of cards deter- 

"planeswalkers." Tight others for glory, knowledge 
and conquest. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
every other Friday, 6-8 p.m. Free; for grades 6 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Movers and groovers up to 
age 8 shake their sillies out to toe-tapping tunes. 
Buttered Noodles. Wllliston. 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages 
Join sing-alongs with Robert Resnik. Daycare 
programs welcome with one caregiver for every 
two children. Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 
10:30-11 a.m. Free; groups must preregister. Info, 

SONGS & STORIES WITH MATTHEW: Matthew 
Witten helps children start the day with tunes 
and tales of adventure. Brownell Library, Essex 

WILLISTON PAJAMA STORY TIME: Kids In PJs 

crafts and bedtime snacks with Abby Klein. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. Wllliston, 10:30 
a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 497-3946. 


talks 

BARBARA RATHBURN: Shelburne Museum's 
registrar shares her knowledge In 'The Artwork 
Doesn't Hang Itself: Planning and Installing 
Museum Exhibitions." Faith United Methodist 
Church, South Burlington, 2 p.m. S5. Info. 

CHRISTOPHER JENKINS: As part of the 
Naturalist Journey Lecture Series, the wildlife bi- 
ologist discusses regional conservation efforts to 
preserve timber rattlesnakes. Unitarian Church, 
Montpelier. 7 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info, 

COLLAPSE & OPPORTUNITY! LECTURE SERIES: 


Marta Ceronl of the Donella Meadows Institute 
presents "Building A Narrative for Collective 


Junction, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 683-4078. 
ELIZABETH HERMANN, SILVIA ACOSTA & 
DANIEL FELDMAN: Rhode Island School or 
Design's DESINE Lab founders think outside t 
box in "Design in the Context of Communities 
Risk." Chaplin Hall Gallery. Northfteld,4 p.m. F 




outdoors 

OWL HOOT EVENING HIKE: Naturalists lead c 




prey. Niquette Bay State Park, Colchester, 5:30-7 
p.m. Free: preregister; limited space. Info, 862- 


sports 

JUNIOR NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: See WED.05, 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 


bazaars 

ALTERNATIVE SPRING BREAK TAG & BAKE 
SALE: Gently used Items and sweet treats satisly 
shoppers. Proceeds benefit Milton High School 
students' upcoming service-learning trip. Milton 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 





students the opportunity to earn college 
on campus or online. Take a course tuition-free under Vermont’s Dual 
Enrollment program and save 50 percent on additional courses. 


Courses offered mid May - mid August | Registration is n 


Shelburne Museum presents: 


Folk Art 
Flicks 


Linotype: The Film. Called the “Eighth Wonder of the 
World" by Thomas Edison, the Linotype revolutionized print- 
ing and society. The film tells the charming and emotional 
story of the people connected to the Linotype and how it 
impacted the world. 7:30 p.m. 

Home Movie: An American Folk Art. A documentary 
short from 1 974 that examines the tradition of home movies. 
The Museum shares some of its own, as well, with a group 
discussion about the recording of memories and experiences. 
7:30 p.m. 

Folk. Feature length documentary that follows three singer- 
songwriters, ages 30 to 60, as they make their way through 
the quirky sub-culture of American folk music. 7:30 p.m. 

Tickets: $10; Members $8. Tickets sold at the door. 


r 

Till: LODGES 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 
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February Special 

1 large, l-lopping pizza, 12 boneless wings 
and a 2 liter Coke product 


Spring Gardening 

Seminars 

Gardener's Supply - Burlington 


March 8 • 9:30-1 1:00am 

Roses in Vermont 

Charlie Nardozzi 
Learn about the types of roses that can 
grow well in Vermont with little care. 
From old fashion fragrant beauties to 
modern shrub roses, Charlie will cover 
a whole range of easy to grow roses 
and review organic fertilizing and 
insect and disease control. 

March 15 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Garden Plants with 
Medicinal Interests 

Heather Irvine 
Many plants do more then beautify 
a landscape. Learn the medicinal 
properties and growing and harvesting 
tips of garden plants. Heather is the 
owner of Giving Tree Botanicals. 

Register at: 

www.GardenerSupplyStore.com 
Seminars are $10. 
Pre-registration is required. 


GARDKINFR^ 

SUPPLY COMPANY 

128 Intervale Road, Burlington 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston 
(802)660-3505 
www. GardenersSupplyStore. com 


Preseason Nursery Sale: 
Purchase a plant card 
and SAVE 30% 


^ = LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Ninos learn colors, 
numbers and basic expressions en espahol with 
native Argentinian Constancfa Gomez. Hunger 
Mountain Coop. Montpelier. 12:30-2 p.m. $8-10; 
preregister. Info. 223-8000, ext. 202. 

STORY EXPLORERS: DOWN UNDER: Who spends 
the winter underneath all the snow and Ice? 
Children learn about animals who seek cover 
from the cold weather. ECHO Lake Aquarium and 
Science Center/Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, 
Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free with admis- 
sion, $9.50-12.50. Info, 877-324-6386. 

WASABI. A DRAGON'S TALE’: 

Using 11 handcrafted mari- 
onettes, No Strings Marionette 
Company brings traditional 
puppetry to a modern fairy 
tale about a spunky princess. 

Essex High School, 6:30 p.m. 

Donations of nonperlshable 
food items accepted. Info. 

878-1375. <3, 

montreal 

LO'JO: The world-music troubadours 
share a far-reaching repertoire as part of 


ALAN KELLY GANG: The masters of Irish and 
world music present spirited tunes from the 
Emerald Isle. Performances by McFadden 
Academy of Irish Dance and the Celtic Knights 
complete the evening. See calendar spotlight. 
McCarthy Arts Center, St. Michael's College. 
Colchester, 7 p.m. $20 suggested donation. Info, 

BENEFIT CONCERT FOR FUKUSHIMA CHILDREN: 

Area musicians take the stage to raise funds 
for evacuees set to attend a boarding school in 
Nagao. Japan this spring. Spotlight Vermont, 
South Burlington, 7 p.m. $20. Info, 352-9014. 
CABIN FEVER CONCERT SERIES: Local performers 
warm up the mic for Kerry Smith, Tim Berry and 
friends at a benefit show for area organizations 
and landmarks. Guild Hall. Guildhall, 6:30-9:30 
p.m. $5. Info, 603-246-8998. 

'COUNTRY NIGHTS TO NEW YORK LIGHTS': Opera 
North presents a program of American opera and 
song, featuring selections from West Side Story. 
Showboat and more. Wilder Center. 7 p.m. $15-25; 
preregister. Info, 603-448-4141. 

AN EVENING OF SONGS AND ARIAS': Middlebury 
College students travel from the baroque era to 
the present with varied compositions. Concert 
Hall, Mahaney Center for the Arts, Middlebury 
College, 8 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 

JEREMY MOHNEY: Backed by his band, 
the saxophonist transports audience 
members to the heyday of swing 
and Hot Jazz. Brandon Music Cafe, 

7:30 p.m. $15; $30 includes dinner 
package; preregfster; BYOB. Info, 

465-4071. 

KATHERINE CHI: The established 
pianist offers lively interpretations 
of works by Haydn, Beethoven 
and others. South Congregational 
Church, St. Johnsbury, 7:30 p.m. "** 

$6-18. Info. 748-2600. 

LINEAR NORTH, SOURCE OF THE FLOW & THE 
AVERAGE LOOKING MULLIGANS: Regional bands 
bring garage rock and psychedelic tunes to an all- 
ages show. ROTA Gallery, Plattsburgh N.Y.. 7 p.m. 
$3-10. Info, 518-314-9872. 

MASQUERADE JAZZ & FUNK WINTER MUSIC 
CARNIVAL: Costumed revelers boogie down to 
five musical acts and feast on a taco bar. Barnard 
Town Hall, 5-11 p.m. $10-20; free for kids 6 and 
under. Info, 332-6020. 

THE MODERN GRASS QUINTET: Vermont's 
contemporary and progressive bluegrass 



band gets audience members to their feet 
Whallonsburg Grange Hall, N.Y., 7:30 p.m. $5-15. 
Info, 518-963-4170. 

NOBBY REED PROJECT: Led by guitarist Nobby 
Reed, the trio brings out the best of the blues. 
Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center. Stowe 
Mountain Resort, 7:30 p.m. $20-25. Info, 
760-4634. 

RED HOT JUBA: Known for energetic live shows, 
the local group presents countrified jazz and 
Green Mountain swing. Burnham Hall, Lincoln. 
7:30 p.m. $8; free for teens and kids. Info, 
366-6863. 

RICHARD SHINDELL: Fresh off a 
yearlong hiatus, the acclaimed 
singer-songwriter shares his lyri- 
cal gifts. Phil Henry opens. 

’ Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 
8 p.m. $22.75. Info, 775-0903. 
RUSTY ROMANCE: The country 
crooners enliven the Adamant 
Winter Music Series. An optional 
potluck precedes the perfor- 
mance at 5:30 p.m. Adamant 
Community Club. 7 p.m. $10-15. Info, 
456-7054. 

SINGER-SONGWRITER CONTEST: The top 
10 performers take the stage in a display of local 
talenL Montpelier City Hall Auditorium, 2-10 p.m. 
$10-15. Info, 229-0492. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MASTERWORKS: Jaime Laredo conducts a pro- 
gram featuring tuba player Takatsugu Hagiwara 
in works by Gioacchino Rossini, Edvard Grieg and 
others. Pre-performance lecture, 7 p.m.; concert, 

8 p.m. Flynn MainStage. Burlington, 8 p.m. $16- 
61 ; nonperishable food donations accepted. Info. 
863-5966. 

outdoors 

BIRD MONITORING WALK: Experienced birders 
lead a momingjaunt in search of various spe- 
cies in their natural habitats. Green Mountain 
Audubon Center, Huntington. 8-10 a.m. 
Donations. Info. 434-3068. 

CASTLE ROCK EXTREME: Skiers navigate cliffs, 
bumps and steep terrain at this adrenaline- 
fueled competition. Sugarbush Resort Warren, 7 
a.m. $40-80; preregister. Info, 583-6300. 

WINTRY WANDER: An adventurous morn- 
ing ofsnowshoeingand trail exploration sets 
participants of all ages on a course filled with 
checkpoints and challenges. Nordic Center, 

Bolton Valley Resort 10 a.m. $5; preregister. Info, 

seminars 

3D PRINTING, DESIGNING & SCANNING WITH 
BLU-BIN: Instruction in basic programs teaches 
attendees how to build digital models of their 
‘ ‘eas. Blu-Bin, Burlington, noon-l:30 
p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 345-6030. 
INTRODUCTION TO POWERPOINT: 
Those familiar with the program 
get creative with slide shows, 
charts, text templates and more. 
Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 
10:30 a.m.-noon. $3 suggested 
donation; preregister. Info, 
865-7217. 

■ 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: When the sun sets, skiers 
and riders explore Vermont's most extensive 
night-skiing terrain, then screen selections from 
Meathead Films. Bolton Valley Resort 4-8 p.m. 
$19 lift tickets; $2 refreshments; cash bar. Info. 
434-6804. 

JUNIOR NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: See WED.05, 8 a.m.-10 p.m. 
VERMONT SENIOR GAMES: Athletes ages 50 and 
up test their strength at the state weightlifting 
championship. See vermontseniorgames.org for 
details. Perkins Fitness Consulting and Personal 


BLU-BIN: 

if) 


Training Studio. South Burlington, 10:30 a.m. $10. 
Info, 999-5499. 

WOMEN'S ALPINE SKI CLINIC: Positive attitude, 
tactics and techniques help ladies of all skill 
levels achieve their personal skiing goals. Mad 
River Glen, Waltsfleld, 9:45 a.m.-3 p.m. $115-170 
includes lunch. Info, 496-3551. 


WILLIAM MCKONE: The author of Vermont's Irish 
Rebel details the ethnic group's role In the Civil 
War, then shares strategies for related ancestry 
research. Vermont Genealogy Library. Fort Ethan 
Allen, Colchester, 10:30 a.m.-noon. $5. Info, 
310-9285. 

theater 

'A BRIGHT ROOM CALLED DAY': See FRI.07. 

'GOOD PEOPLE': See WED.05, 7:30 p.m. 

'ON THE TOWN' AUDITIONS: Thespians put their 
best foot forward for consideration in the Stowe 
Theatre Guild's production of the World War II mu- 
sical comedy set to a score by Leonard Bernstein. 
Akeley Memorial Building, Stowe, 9 a.m.-l p.m. 8. 
1:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 253-3961. 

THE SEARCH FOR SIGNS OF INTELLIGENT LIFE IN 
THE UNIVERSE': See FRI.07. 

VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF THEATRES & 
THEATRE ARTISTS AUDITIONS: VATTA holds 
tryouts and interviews at this annual statewide 
gathering of actors, students and theater person- 
nel. See theatrevermont.com for details. Chandler 
Music Hall, Randolph, 9:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $10; 
preregister. Info, 234-0292. 

words 

MATTHEW DIMASi: The local author signs and 
discusses My Cancer Card: Excerpts From the Lire 
ota Survivor. Winooski Memorial Library, 1 p.m. 
Free. Info, 655-6424. 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: Bookworms stock 
up on new reads and choose from thousands of 
titles. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 10 
am.-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

THINK SPRING BOOK SALE!: Chefs and green 
thumbs get their fill of cooking and gardening 
titles. Community Room, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 1-5 p.m. Free. Info, 598-0351. 


SUN. 09 

bazaars 

MONTPELIER ANTIQUES MARKET: The past 
comes alive with offerings of furniture, artwork, 
jewelry and more at this ephemera extravaganza. 
Elks Club, Montpelier. 7:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. $2-5. 
Info, 751-6138. 

conferences 

BURLINGTON YOGA CONFERENCE: See SAT.08. 

dance 

FANCY SHMANTZY DANCE PARTY: Preschoolers 
and their adult companions boogie down to 
deejayed tunes. Arts and crafts, face painting 
and snacks round out the fun. Robert Miller 
Community & Recreation Center. Burlington, 2-4 
p.m. $6; $18 per family. Info, 859-9317. 

MEDIEVAL CLUB OPEN HOUSE: The Society for 
Creative Anachronism hosts a day dedicated 
to researching and recreating the Middle Ages. 
Underhill I.D. Elementary School. Jericho, 1-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 434-4594. 

MOUNTAIN MOMENTS' OPEN HOUSE: Skiers Chat 
with Mad River Glen's staff naturalist about the 
wildlife and ecosystems on the mountain. Kent 
Thomas Nature Center. Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, 
1:30 p.m. Free. Info. 496-3551. 


SUN.09 » P.58 





It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



ANDREW D. MIKELL. ESQ. 
STATE MANAGER 


▼ 


Vermont e . Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


KARA KOPTIUCH 
REALTOR 


0*1^1 


ED LEVITE 

LOAN CENTER MANAGER / 

SENIOR MORTGAGE LOAN ORIGINATOR 

Union Bonk 

LOAN CENTER 


l^pl Vermont Zydttomeys 
▼ Title Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted, by SEVEN DAYS 


Thursday, March 6, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


RSVP: 

BY NOON, THURS., MARCH 6 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
OR 865-1020 *36 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 


I THE 

I STORYTELLER 

I MONDAYS > 9:00 PM 


'l^y 5 P F THE 


DALE EARNHARDT JR. JR 


“Dale Earnhardt Jr. Jr. are s 
forward with certified ba< 
U THE HORN, Austin, 

Wednesday, March 19 p 

/ Higher Ground 

Showcase Lounge 1 (■ 


, Go to sevendaysvt.com and ans 

1 Or, come by Eyes of the World 

J °»dNn.roi/,i an -„„- w 7 - 
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games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.05, 7 p.m. 


TRIVIA night: Teams orquic 



health & fitness 

HERBAL CONSULTATIONS: Betzy Bancroft, 






p.m. $15-17: preregister. Info, 224-710Q tP 




ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity 
nurse and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. 



MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
per week per family. Info, 878-491B. 

NATURE TALES STORY TIME: Environmental 
tales, songs and rhymes entertain good listen- 
ers ages 2 through 5. Fletcher Free Library. 
Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, B65-7216. 
READING BUDDIES: Eighth-grade mentors foster 
a love of the written words in little ones. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction, 3:45-4:45 p.m. Free; 




SIT & KNIT: Little ones ages 6 and up and their 

appropriate for all skill levels. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library. Montpelier, 3:30-4:30 pm Free. Info. 


language 

ADVANCED SPANISH LESSONS: Pi 

speakers work on mastering the la 
Charlotte Street Burlington, 6:30- 




Igbtq 




seminars 

WINTER WILDLIFE TRACKING: Environmental 



tallcs 

ED MCGUIRE: The president of the Vermont 
French-Canadian Genealogical Society details 
modern methods for accessing ancestry. Faith 

p.m. $5. Info. 864-3516. 


words 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: See SAT.OB. 10 a.m.-8 

SHARED MOMENTS OPEN MIC: Recille Harwell 



TUE.ll 

KNITTING GROUP: Needle crafters of all skill lev- 
els ° f 3 ?ub m ' wii in se “ lon ' 


dance 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient tradl- 





health & fitness 


NATURAL REMEDIES FOR BABIES AND 
CHILDREN: Tiffany Buonglorne and Stephanie 




FAMILY-FRIENDLY MATINEE 

MERMAID THEATRE DF NOVA SCOTIA BRINGS LEO UONNI'S 

"SWIMMY," "FREDERICK," 

& "INCH BY INCH" □ — 

Sunday, March 9 at 2 pm, MainStage 

.. MANSFIELD*^ 

HELIFLIGHT Media 


www.flynncenter.org of coll 802 - 86 -flynn today! 



Champlain College 
Social Work Program 
wishes to shine a light on the 
work of Social Workers 
in our community and 
across the nation. 

If you are driven to bring change to the world 
through your professional life, you will find 
no better place to start than Champlain’s four 
year accredited Social Work BSW program. 

CONTACT 

Tawnya M.McDonald MSW LICSW 
Director, Social Work Program 
(802)383-6684 | tmcdonald@champlain.edu 
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CHAMPLAIN 

COLLEGE 


Division of Education 8c Human Studies 
Social Work 


SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


calendar 
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kids 

ALTERNATIVE LITERATURE & POETRY 
INTENSIVE WORKSHOP FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: 

High school students find meaning in diverse 
writings using a unique approach to literary 
analysis. Private residence, Cambridge, 3:30 p.m. 
S25; preregister; limited space. Info, ecstasyofac- 
ripple@gmall.com. 

BEDTIME MATH GLOW-IN-THE-DARK PARTY: 

Arithmetic adventures abound for problem solv- 
ers ages 3 and up, who tackle projects related to 
Bedtime Math 2; 7hfs Time it's Personal . Phoenix 
Books, Essex, 6 p.m. Free. Info, B72-7111. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their 
imaginations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 
must be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free 
Library, Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7216. 
FLUTE-TASTIC STORY TIME: Flutist Lisa Carlson 
brings live tunes to a morning of engaging narra- 
tives. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.05. 10 a.m. 
HOMEWORK HELP: See SUN.09, 4:30-7:30 p.m. 
READING WITH FROSTY & FRIENDS THERAPY 
DOGS: Youngsters share a story with lovable 
pooches. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston. 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister for a 
time slot. Info, 878-4918. 

STORY EXPLORERS: SUGARING: How does maple 
sap transform into syrup? Children learn about 
the time-tested tradition, then sample different 
grades. ECHO Lake Aquarium and Science Center/ 
Leahy Center for Lake Champlain, Burlington, 
10:30-11 a.m. Free with admission, $9.50-12.50. 
Info, 877-324-6386. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5- YEAR-OLDS: See 

STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud books 
and crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey 
engage young minds. Buttered Noodles, Williston, 
10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

TEEN ART STUDIO WITH EVAN CHISMARK: 

The illustrator discusses his work and inspires 
adolescents to pursue their own artistic visions. 
Helen Day Art Center, Stowe, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 253-8358. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beglnner-to- 
intermediate speakers brush up on their linguis- 
tics. Halvorson's Upstreet Cafe, Burlington, 4:30-6 
p.m. Free. Info, 540-0195. 

INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 
LESSONS: Adults sharpen their grammar skills 
while exploring different topics. 57 Charlotte 
Street, Burlington, 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info, 

music 

TAIKOZA JAPANESE MUSIC ENSEMBLE: TaikO 
drumming complements traditional flutes 
and stringed instruments in this performance 
lecture. Concert Hal I, Mahaney Center for the 
Arts. Middlebury Col lege, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

seminars 

FINANCIAL LITERACY DAY: Those seeking a finan- 
cially secure future gain important knowledge. 
Bentley Hall, Johnson State College, 9:30 a.m. 
Free; lunch included. Info. 635-1297. 

HOW TO GET MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT: 
NEGOTIATION TIPS FOR WOMEN: Dispute resolu- 
tion expert Cindy Cook lends her expertise to an 
informative workshop. Campus Center, Castleton 
State College, 12:30 p.m. Free. Info, 468-5611. 


URBAN WILDLIFE TRACKING: Field biologist John 
Jose Instructs folks on how to locate local critters 
based on imprints of their tracks. City Market 
Burlington, 6-7:30 p.m. $5-10; preregister at dty- 
market.coop; limited space. Info, 861-9700. 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN DERBY DAMES FRESH MEAT 
PRACTICE: Get on the fast track! Vermont's 
hard-hitting gals teach novices basic skating and 
derby skills. Skates, mouth guard and protective 
gear required. Champlain Valley Exposition, Essex 
Junction, 8:30-10 p.m. Free. Info. 203-675-0294. 

talks 

ALAN BETTS: The leading climate scientist 
weighs in on how drastic weather shifts affect 
local gardening conditions. Ilsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 1 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 

ALLEN VAN ANDA & JAMES GRIFFITHS: Hops lov- 
ers listen in as the Lost Nation Brewing cofound- 
ers discuss their craft as part of the 2014 Vermont 
Business Speakers Series. Stearns Student 
Center, Johnson State College, 3 p.m. Free. Info, 

BECOMING BLACK: A MEDITATION ON 
RACIALIZATION': The author and UVM professor 
considers the ideological and sociopolitical con- 
structs behind racial identity. Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman Building, UVM, Burlington, 5 p.m. Free. 
Info, 656-3166. 

theater 

'GOOD PEOPLE': See WED.05, 7:30 p.m. 


words 

CONVERSATIONS WITH THE WORD WEAVER: 

Literary scholar Lois Llgget leads an exploration 
of the components of daily dialogue, Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 1:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE:SeeSAT.08,10a.m.-8 


WED. 12 

activism 

RELIGION & WAR: Attorney Sandy Baird consid- 
ers how international conflict relates to history, 
culture and belief systems. Burlington College, 
6:15 p.m. Free. Info, 862-9616. 

agriculture 

LURING POLLINATORS TO YOUR GARDEN: Joann 
Darling details ways to attract bees and other In- 
sects to backyard blooms. City Market, Burlington, 
6-7:30 p.m. $5-10; preregister at citymarketcoop; 
limited space. Info, 861-9700, 

JOHN STARK BELLAMY: The crime writer muses 
on mishaps and mayhem in True Tales of Murder 
and Crime in 19th- and 20th-Century Vermont.' 
Twlnfleld Union School. Plainfield, 7 p.m. $10 sug- 
gested donation: preregister; limited space. Info, 
454-1298, jeanne@jeannehaskell.com. 

VERMONT WOMEN IN THE ARTS: VERMONT 
WOMEN'S HISTORY MONTH: Mara Williams mod- 
erates a panel of local female artists, who discuss 
their creative culture. Vermont History Museum, 
Montpelier, noon. Free. Info, 828-2180. 

business 

WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS NETWORK: 
CENTRAL VERMONT CHAPTER MEETING: Area 
professionals join Jill Davie, who presents 'My 
Journey: Facing My Fears to Market My Business 
on the Web.* Central Vermont Community Action 
Council. Barre, 8-10 a.m. $5-12; preregister. Info, 
503-0219. 


community 

EARLY CHILDHOOD DAY AT THE LEGISLATURE: 

Professionals, parents, employers and legisla- 
tors assess the needs of children and families in 
Vermont. See vermontearlychildhoodalliance. 
org for details. Vermont Statehouse, Montpelier, 

9 a.m. $30 includes meals and activities; pre- 
register. Info, 272-1218, sarahalberghiniwinters® 
gmail.com. 

FINANCIAL COMPENSATION FOR CRIME VICTIMS 
INFORMATION SESSION: Attendees learn about 
financial-assistance programs available through 
the Vermont Center for Crime Victim Services. Fox 
Room. Rutland Free Library, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. 
Info, 241-1250, ext. 114. 

UNITED WAY OF CHITTENDEN COUNTY 
VOLUNTEER CONNECTION: Locals interested in 
giving back to the community leam about various 
service opportunities. Brownell Library. Essex 
Junction, 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 


film 

COMMUNITY CINEMA: MEDORA': 

Andrew Cohn and Davy Rothbart's 
acclaimed documentary follows 
the journey of a basketball 
team in an economically 
depressed Indiana town. A 
panel discussion follows. Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN': Eugene Jarecki's 
award-winning documentary examines 
the repercussions of America's war on drugs. 
Vermont Commons School, South Burlington, 6 
p.m. Donations. Info. 865-8084. 



food & drink 

WEDNESDAY WINE DOWN: See WED.05. 


games 

BRIDGE CLUB: See WED.05. 

GAMES UNPLUGGED: See WED.05, 3-5 p.m. 

health & fitness 

MONTREAL-STYLE ACRO YOGA: See WED.05. 
NATURAL REMEDIES FOR STRESS: Herbalist 
Shona Richter MacDougall presents herbs and 
supplements that support physical and emo- 
tional responses to stressors. Vermont Center 
for Integrative Herbalism, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. 
$10-12; preregister. Info, 224-7100. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.05. 

HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.05. 

MEET ROCKIN' RON THE FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 

WED.05. 

MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: See 

WED.05. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT WITH LESLEY GRANT: See 
READ TO COCO: See WED.05. 


music 

FARMERS NIGHT CONCERT SERIES: The 

Misslsiquoi River Band brings innovative instru- 
mentation to traditional and original bluegrass 
tunes. Vermont Statehouse. Montpelier. 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 479-8500. 


seminars 

MAKER SPACE: LEARN TO SOLDER WORKSHOP: 

High-tech tlnkerers ages 9 and up join represen- 
tatives from Laboratory 8 to assemble kits from 
SparkFun electronics. Dorothy Ailing Memorial 
Library, Williston, 6 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-4918. 

'OFFICE MANNERS AND EMOTIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE' WORKSHOP: SUNY Plattsburgh 
professor James Cslpak leads an exploration of 
workplace etiquette. Alumni Conference Room. 
Angell College Center, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6 
p.m. Free. Info. 518-564-3095. 

SOCIAL MEDIA SURGERY WORKSHOP: 

>- Flummoxed by Facebook? Bewildered 
by blogs? A hands-on informa- 
tion session demystifies these 
online tools. Room 1867, Dewey 
Community Center, Johnson 
State College. 6-8 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 223-6091. 

sports 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS 

UB: See WED.05. 


BRANDON MAZUR: The literature teacher 
examines the influence of the Civil War on Walt 
Whitman's poetry. St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 7 
p.m. Free, Info. 748-8291. 

ELIAS STRING QUARTET: The acclaimed foursome 
discusses 'The Beethoven Project' a musical 
quest to perform and record al I of the composer's 
string quartets. Concert Hall, Mahaney Center for 
the Arts, Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
443-316B. 

HEATHER KRALIK: Onion River Exchange's out- 
reach coordinator explains the central Vermont 
cooperative's use of time-based currency for 
goods and services. Community Room, Hunger 
Mountain Coop, Montpelier, 6-7 p.m. Free; prereg- 
ister. Info, 223-8000, ext. 202. 

OPEN DISCUSSION: HAVE YOU HAD A SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCE?: Like-minded folks share in- 
stances of strong intuition, dejd vu, dreams, 
past-life recall and out-of-body episodes. 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
800-772-9390. 


theater 

'GOOD PEOPLE': See WED.05, 7:30 p.m. 

'VENUS IN FUR': Vermont Stage Company 
presents David Ives' comedic tale of love, lust and 
literature featuring an unorthodox young actress. 
FlynnSpace, Burlington, 7:30 p.m, $28.80-37.50, 
Info, 863-5966. 


STORY BANNERS: Budding artists ages 3 through 
6 illustrate original tales, to be displayed from on 
high. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier.il a.m. 
Free: preregister. Info, 223-3338. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: See 

WED.05. 

Igbtq 

LGBTQA FAMILY PLAYGROUP: Parents bring in- 
fants and children up to age 4 together for crafts 
and physical activities. Leaps and Bounds Child 
Development Center. Essex Junction, second 
Wednesday of every month, 10 a.m.-noon. Free. 
Info, 860-7812. 


words 

MUD SEASON BOOK SALE: See SAT.08, 10 a.m.-8 



NIGHT: Wordsmiths share five minutes of original 
work in a supportive environment Maglianero 
Cate. Burlington, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 267-467-2812, 
renegadewritersvt@gmail.com. 

VERMONT AUTHORS COMMUNITY 
CONVERSATION SERIES: Marilyn Webb Neagley 
and Natalie Klnsey-Warnock consider their craft 
in a discussion led by Fran Stoddard. All Souls 
Interfaith Gathering, Shelburne, 4-5 p.m. Free to 
attend: donations accepted. Info, 985-8686. 
VERMONT AUTHORS NIGHT: Joy Choquette, 

Tyler Mason, Kathleen Trombley and Earl Wright 
read selected works. Kolvoord Community Room. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 7-9 p.m. Free, 
Info, 878-6955. ® 





- CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVEI'iDA'i 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 lor info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP: 
PROCESSING: 

S3B/BCA members. Location: 


CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 

Weekly on Wed.. Apr. 9-May 28. 
6-9:30 p.m. Cost: $280 /per son; 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: 

Weekly on Thu.. Apr 10-May 29. 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $280/person; 
S 2S2/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main SL, 

DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN 


29. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5305/ 
person: $184.5 O/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

JEWELRY: LEATHER EARRINGS: 

Cost 525/person; S22.S0/BCA 
135 Church SL, Burlington. 

KIDS: CLAY AND CRAFT: We 

6-12. Mar. 2B. 8:30 a.m.- 4 p.m. 
Cost: Sss/pers on: $76.5 O/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Clay 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN': Come 


12. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $215/ 
person; $19 3.S0/BCA members. 


PHOTO: PORTRAITS: Improve 

27-Apr. 17. 6-9 p.m. Cost $175/ 
person; S1S7.50/BCA members. 


PHOTO: USING A FLASH: Explore 




$40/person: S36/BCA mi 


PRINT: MONOPRINT: Create 

Toe.. Apr. 1 May 6. 6-8:30 p.m. 
Cost $160/person; S1B2/BCA 

Studio, 250 Main St.. Burlington. 


Apr. 5.1-3 p.m. Cost $25/person. 
S22.50/6CA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St.. 

PHOTO: ADOBE UGHTROOM 

Epson 3880 printer will all be 

Weekly on Wed.. Mar 26-Apr. 

30. 6-9 p.m. Cost: $250/person; 
5225/BCA members. Location: 





PHOTO: B&W DARKROOM: 


PRINT: WOODCUT With local 

Dynasty (before 220 BC) in China 


Apr. 14-May 19, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost; 
5200/person; $1 BO/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Print Studio. 
250 Main SL, Burlington. 

PAINTING: ABSTRACT Explore 




520/person; 518/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 


Weekly on Tue.. Apr 8-May 20. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $180/person ; 
$16 2/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church St, 






May 1. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $160/ 
person; S144/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

PAINTING: WATERCOLOR: Learn 


on Wed. Apr. 9-May 28. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m . Cost 5200/person; 
S1B0/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Center. 135 Church SL. 

PREPARING YOUR ARTWORK 
FOR EXHIBITION & SALES: Are 


p.m. Cost: 520/person; 518/BCA 


p.m. Cost 520/person: 518/BCA 


SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 

ETSY: Ready to take the leap 


mediate. 8.T5-9.T5 p.m. Cost 
SlO/l-hr class. Location; North 


598-9 204, crandalltylergi 
FLAMENCO: Corazon Flamenko 


May 29. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost S230/ 
person; 5207/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

WHEEL THROWING II: Refine 

Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 10-May 29. 




LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 
PARTNER!: Come alone or come 




B-TRU DANCE W / DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru Is 

training this fall/winter. Kids 
after-school & Sat. classes. 

Honest Yoga Center 150 Dorset 
St.. Blue Mall, next to Sport Shoe 
Center, S. Burlington. 497-0136. 

DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


20 Crowley St.. Burlington. First 
Step Dance, 59S-6757, kevin@ 


SHELBURNE 

CRAFT 

SCHOOL 


ADV. JEWELRY: MAKING A 
LOCKET Instructor: Matthew 

5 Wed. 5:30-7:30 p.m.. Apr. 
30-May 28. Cost: $2S5/person 

5230, + $55 material fee/. 




CLAY: EVERYTHING BUT THE 
WHEEL: Instructor: Jules Polk. 



6. 9:30 a.m.-noon. Cost: $31 0/ 

members $370. + $40 materials 
fee). Location: Shelburne Craft 

985-3648. 

INTRO WOOD: SHAKER HALL 


Apr. 21-Jun. 16. 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

person (members $393.50, non- 
members $39 5. r- $80 materials 
fee). Location: Shelburne Craft 

985-3648. 




5255/person ( members $793.50. 


Shelburne. 985-3648. 

STILL LIFE: Instructor Evelyn 


that will be taught to facilitate 

7-3 p.m. Apr. 77 & Jun. 5. Cost; 
$21S/person (members $793.50. 

& syllabus]. Location: Shelburne 
'1.64 Harbor Rd, 

. 985-3648. 


drumming 




TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 


Burlington Talko Space. 208 

73 N. Franklin St.. Montpelier. 
Stuart Paton. 999-4955. 


flynn arts 

BREATH AND CORE SUPPORT: 

5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost: $22/person. 

Performing Arts. 753 Main St.. 
Burlington. 652-4548, flynnarts. 


I6+, Mar. 6-Apr. 70. 5:45-7:75 p.m. 
Cost: $735/6 weeks. Location; 




gardening 


PLANTS W/ MEDICINAL 
INTERESTS: Many plants do 


Rd. Burlington. 66 0-3505-4, 


generator 

generator 


INTRO TO THE 3-0 PRINTER: 3-C 


Mon.. Mar. 37-Apr. 37. 6-8 p.m. 
Cost $160/person: S744/BCA 



Rd.. Burlington. 660-3505-4. 

ROSES IN VERMONT: Learn 


$744/BCA members. Location: 
250 Main SL, Burlington. 865- 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LASER 


PAINTING WATER IN 
WATERCOLOR : Join award- 


9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Cos t $90/ 

Location: Helen Day Art Center, 
90 Pond St, Stowe. 353-8358. 



View All of Our Inventory at LMSRE.com 


We know that a home in 

Vermont 

is more than just four walls. 


In Vermont, home is more than just a house — it's inside, out, and all 
around. So are we. With 16 offices state-wide, Lang McLaughry Real 
Estate offers you a community of agents, with a taste for small-town 
flavors, big town entertainment, and the great outdoors you'd like to 
call home. Find home with us. 


Lang McLaughry 

REAL ESTATE 



Mobile App 





classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


END TABLE W/ YELLOW BIRCH 


BEYOND THE PENCIL: DRAWING 




ed. Instructor: Evan Chlsmark. 

9:30-11:30 a.m. No class Apr. IS. 
Cost: SlOO/member, $125/ 

Day Art Center. 90 Pond St. 

RUSTIC FURNITURE PROJECT: 




a.m.-noon. Cost: $80/member. 
56 Turner Mill La.. Stowe. 253- 

AWAKEN YOUR CREATIVITY: Are 

p.m. No class Apr 9. Cost: 595/ 

90 Pond St, Stowe. 253-8358. 

END TABLE WITH BIRCH TOP: 


Ing. Students will take home 

Stowe. Helen Day Art Center 


Stowe. Helen Day Art Center 
253-8358. education@helenday. 


HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 


communication, wild foods, field 


Horsetail Herbs. 1 34 Manley R d.. 
Mil ton. Horsetail Herb s, Kelley 
R obie. 893-0521, htherbs®com- 

HERBAL INTENSIVE: Heart-Spirit 


RH(AHG). A look through the 




HERBS FROM THE GROUND 


d ate! Every Mon., 9:30 a.m.-3:30 
p.m.. May 5-Qct 13. Cost: $9 00/ 
person. New, lower cost! $100 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

the Herbs 2014 Certification 
Program, Apr. 26-27. May 24-25. 
Jun. 28-29, Jul. 26-27. Aug. 


holistic health 

ORGANIC HERBAL BODY CARE: 


535/person; $10 of the course 

923-2240. khamel&burlington. 


jewelry 


JEWELRY: LEATHER EARRINGS: 


Cost: 535/person, • S22.50/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center 

665-7166. 


language 

ANNOUNCING SPANISH 
CLASSES: Join us for adult 


9:30-10:30 a.m. The interme- 




McCleary, director. Location: 
Woodbury. 456-8122, annie@ 






Cost: $225/10 classes of 90* 

Center. 585-1025. spanlshpara- 

ALLIANCE FRANCAISE SPRING 
SESSION. VIVE LE PRINTEMPSI: 

10. Cost: $245/course; $ 220.50 

Mfcheline Tremblay. AFLCR 
881-8826. michelineatremblay&' 

BONJOUR! FRENCH FOR 
BEGINNERS: Oh la lal Join this 


Mar. 4-Apr. 15. 9-11 a.m. Cost: 
5200/6 weeks. 2 hours per week. 

233- 7676. maggiestandley® 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 

Society of Vermont (JASV) is 


of Vermont (JASVj, 123 Ethan 


Aikido of Champlain Valley, 257 
Metal & Light), Burlington. 957- 
AIKIDO CLASSES: Aikido trains 



In Balance. Tyler Crandall. 598- 
9204, tyler&aikldoinbalance. 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 




of the worlds best Julio "Foca* 
Fernandez, CBJJ and IBJJF 
certified 6th Degree Black Belt 






massage 

ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 

available. NCBTMB-assigned 
school. Cost: $5,000/500-hour 

Healing, 21 Essex Way. suite 109, 
Healing. Scot t M oylan, 288-8160. 

ORTHO-BIONOMY PHASE S: 


AIKIDO IN BALANCE: Learn how 

S Thu.. 7-9 p.m. Cost: $10/class. 










CONTENTMENT IN EVERYDAY 

p.m.. * Sat. Apr. 5. 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Cost: $120/6 2-hour classes. 




S uchocki. 734-7724. tracy&cpro. 




8:45 J.mj. Cast: $30/ha/f-day 

480 Thomas Rd., Shelburne. 
Vermont Zen Center. 985-9746, 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


Brian Perkins: Tue., 8:40-9:55 
p.m.; Intro to Folk Ukulele w/ 


pets 


Skills, Mar. 74-Apr. 18. 5:30- 
6:30 p.m. or May 23-Jun. 27, 
5:30-6:30 p.m.: Beyond Basics, 
May 23-Jun. 20. 6:45-7:45 p.m.; 

May Z-May 16. 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
orJul. Il-Jul. 25. 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
Location: City Hall. 575 Dorset 


Center. 187 5. Winooski Ave.. 


MUSIC CLASSES: Six-week 

w/ Pete Sutherland: Tue.. 6-7:15 



pilates 


DOG CLASSES IN S. 
BURLINGTON: Offered by 


BARSCULPT/MAT PILATES 
CLASSES: Pilates Evolved! High 

Cost: $15/l-hour class. Location; 
Studio 208. 208 Flynn Ave.. 
suite 3K, Burlington. Burlington 
Barre. 862-8686. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE QIGONG: 

May 2-6. Cost: $770. Location: 


spirituality 

DRUID TRAINING 2014: The 


writing 


A DAY IN THE LIFE: Instructor 




photography 

MIKSANG CONTEMPLATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY: BASIC 
GOODNESS & GOOD EYE: 

p.m„ Mar. 22 . Cost: $360/week- 
Choling . 369 Patneaude 




class . Location: Bao Tak Fal Tai 
Chi Institute. 100 Church St. 
Burlington. 864-7902. ipfamily- 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


to be Inwardly still. Wed.. 5:30 

$60/mo.. 5 160/3 mo. Location: 
Mindful Breath Tai Chi (formerly 


MUSICAL THEATRE 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
WORKSHOP: Join Bill Reed and 

by Mar. 75; 5700/person after 


31. Cost: $1,800/1 weekend/mo. 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


Mar. 24. Cost: $45/2.5 hr class. 
Location: Wind Ridge Books of 
Vermont Writers Barn, 233 Falls 
Rd.. Shelburne. Wind Ridge 


CREATIVE NONFICTION 
WEEKEND: Commit to a weekend 

Mar. 75. 70 a.m.-4 p.m. & Sun.. 

Renegade Writers' Collective. 47 
Maple St., suite 220. Burlington. 
Renegade Writers' Collective. 

n, 267-467-2872 


STORYTELLER'S WORKSHOP: 


Kimberlee Harrison, 985-3097. 

THE POWER OF PLACE IN 




Coplin, Mary Miller, Matt Bell 


Renegade Writers' Collective. 47 
Maple St suite 220. Burlington. 
Renegade Writers' Collective. 
Jessica Nelson. 267-467-2872. 


TRAVEL WRITING: Travel Writing 


6:30 p.m.-B:30p.m. Cost S780/2 



yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Method Hot Yoga in a 95-de- 


h, the heat 

ence. Get hot: 2-for-l offer. SIS. 


294 N Winooski Ave.. Old North 
End, Burlington. 999-9963. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


$720/2 hour classes. Location: 

Writers Bam, 233 Falls Road, 
Shelburne. Wind Ridge Books 

WRITERS' RETREAT IN 
NANTUCKET: Women Writers' 




$950/6 days. Location: Wind 
Bam. 233 Falls Rd.. Shelburne. 
Kimberlee Harrison. 985-3091, 


$130/class card. $5-10/commu- 

Yoga. 20 Kilbum St., Burlington. 
864-9642. evolutlonvLcom. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 
500-hour levels. Daily classes 
& workshops. $25/new student 

or 5130/10-class card, $72/ 
$100/10-class punch card. 

150 Dorset SL, Blue Mall, next to 
Sport Shoe Center, 5 Burlington. 
497-0736. honestyogastudi'o@> 


LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


class: $120/10-class card: $730/ 

suite 726. Burlington. 343-8179. 
YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

you! Skillful, dedicated teachers 

Prenatal, Postnatal (Baby & Me), 
more! The Birth That's Right For 


8. 77 a.m.-6 p.m.; Yoga ROOTS 
on Mon., 3:30-4:30 p.m. starting 


ers 1 weekly on Thu., 10:45-11:30 
a.m. starting Mar. 13. Location: 
Yoga Roots, 6221 Shelburne Rd., 


music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Almost Famous 

Comedian Hannibal Buress talks comedy, writing for television and his sorta-celebrity status 

BY DAN BOLLES 


C omedian Hannibal Buress likes to 
have a little fun with rap music in 
his act A couple of years back, he 
joked about a Young Jeezy song, 
“Lose My Mind," in which the rapper 
states, “House stupid dumb big, my rooms 

“No, Jeezy," quipped Buress. “Those are 
closets.” 

Most comics would never get a re- 
sponse to a joke about a famous person 
from said famous person. But Buress did. 
In an interview with Rolling Stone, Jeezy 
was asked about Buress’ joke. 

“He said that about me?" said Jeezy. 
“Nah, his crib probably ain’t as big as mine, 
that’s all.” 

“That was pretty funny" concedes Bu- 
ress of Jeezy’s response in a recent inter- 
view with Seven Days. 

Given his increasing success, the New 
York City-based comic may need to choose 
his words carefully when joking about 
rappers. Buress is currently the cohost of 
“The Eric Andre Show” on Adult Swim, as 
well as a series regular on the animated FX 
series “Chozen" and the Comedy Central 
series “Broad City.” Previously, he worked 
s as a writer on the NBC shows “Saturday 
Night Live” and “30 Rock.” His new stand- 
3 up special, "Hannibal Buress: Live From 
< Chicago,” will premiere on Comedy Cen- 
5 tral on March 29. In short, Buress is a co- 
§ median on the brink of stardom — though, 
as we discovered, he’d likely be the last to 

2 In advance of his show at the Higher 
S? Ground Ballroom in South Burlington this 
? Sunday, March 9, we spoke with Buress by 
5 phone the morning after his appearance 
° on “The Tonight Show Starring Jimmy 
° Fallon." 

w SEVEN DAYS: I caught you on ■'The To- 
ll night Show” last night. What’s the Jim- 
z my Fallon experience like? 

3 HANNIBAL BURESS: It was cool, man. It 
“ was cool to be the first non-billionaire co- 
median on the show. 

SD: Is doing a late-night show as big a 
deal for a comedian as it used to be? 
Once upon a time, doing Carson or Let- 
K terman could essentially break a comic, 
i Now it seems like you already have to 
o have a name to be on. 


SD: Do you enjoy working collaborative- 
ly like that, or do you prefer to do your 

HB: I like both. Writing with other peo- 
ple is kind of a flow. You say something 


SD: Do they ask you to do bits from 
your act? 

HB: Nobody wants bits, really. They want 
pics on their phone to put on Facebook or 
whatever. It can be a little bit annoying. 


INFO 




But it means something to them, which is 
pretty cool. 


SD: You recently toured with Dave Cha- 
pelle. 

HB: That was really cool. I’ve been a fan of 
his since I was young. He’s one of the best 
standups ever. Actually, in 2004 in Chica- 
go, at the height of “The Chapelle Show,” 
I snuck into the Congress Theater to see 
him. So to go from sneaking into a show 
to see him to doing shows with him ... that 
was really awesome. 


HB: It depends. I mean, I just did a set on a 
new show with high ratings. So that's a big 
deal for me. A lot of it's timing. I got a job 
writing on “Saturday Night Live” from my 
set on Fallon four years ago. So it doesn't 
have that automatic cachet where people 
will come out to your set the next night. 
But it lives online and people will decide 
whether to come see you based on that. So 
it might not bean immediate career chang- 
er. But it shows what you’re able to do and, 
for someone like me who is a touring co- 
median, it can help. 

SD: I’ve heard the "SNL" writing experi- 
ence can be really cutthroat. Did you 
enjoy it? 

HB: I did enjoy it. It was a different ex- 
perience from just doing standup. It was 
tough, and I didn't get many sketches on. 
But it was a good experience. I learned a 
lot about writing and working in TV. And I 
got on “30 Rock” from that 


and somebody else adds something to it, 
changes a word or takes it in a different di- 
rection. Working in a group, you’re trying 
to make each other laugh. So that’s fun and 
it's different from working solo, where you 
have to only trust your own instincts. 

SD: You've had a pretty great year. Has 
that success changed your life in any 
specific ways? 

HB: Maybe a little bit. I wouldn’t say I’m 
famous. But the energy people have to- 
wards me is a little different, like when I’m 
out and about and someone recognizes me, 
and they’re drunk. That can be a little bit 
weird. But for the most part it’s fine, man. 
And I’m just happy to be working. 

SD: So you don’t have to put on a dis- 
guise to go grocery shopping. 

HB: Nah, man. That’s what it is. I’m not 
street famous. I’m bar famous. Drunks 


SD: You have a pretty unique style. Is 
that something you consciously work 
on, or is it more simply a product of who 

HB: It’s mostly just me. But sometimes I’ll 
do something like. I’ll be telling a joke and 
all of a sudden might just say one word re- 
ally LOUD, like that. That’s because, early 
on I was doing bar shows, and maybe over 
here somebody is talking. I don’t want to 
break the rhythm of my joke, so instead I’ll 
get really loud in the middle of my joke. 
That’s a teacher move. But that’s part of 
my style now. 

SD: Hip-hop is a big part of your act. 

HB: I started out doing comedy at music 
open mics. And sometimes I would free- 
style. I’ve always really loved hip-hop and 
it’s something I like to talk about — lyrics, 
what the fuck they’re saying. I’ll rewind a 
crazy lyric and listen to it 20 times. So it’s 
what I’m interested in, which is what I talk 
about in my comedy: rap lyrics, partying 
and doing my thing. 

SD: You made a joke about Young Jeezy 
and he actually responded. Does know- 
ing rappers might actually hear your 
jokes now give you any hesitation in 
doing jokes about them? 

HB: No. I’m not doing jokes out of a mean 
place. The songs I usually talk about are 
songs I like, artists I enjoy. So I’m having 
fun. But who knows? If people get mad, let 
people get mad. © 
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Where’s the Beef? 

If there’s one thing the local hip-hop 
scene has been lacking, it’s a good old- 
fashioned rap beef. I mean, the whole 
peace, love and unit)' tiling is cool 
and all. It’s just kinda boring. I’m not 
talking, like, bigqie-tupac or so cent-ja 
rule level beef. (No violence, please.) 

But we could use some drama to spice 
things up, y’know? 

Fortunately, the next King of 
Vermont Rap Battle at Club Metronome 
this Thursday, March 6, may offer 
exactly that. As usual, it will feature 
many of the area’s top MCs. But this 
time around, it will also include two 
local rappers whose rivalry is reaching 
an epic level: perennial battle favorite 
learic of the aztext and reigning champ 

MEMARANDA. 

A little backstay... 

For years, Learic has widely been 
acknowledged as Vermont’s preeminent 
battle rapper. He’s won or been a finalist 
in numerous battles in Vermont and is 
one of few local rappers to make noise 
at battles beyond the Green Mountains. 
Specifically, in 2012 he competed at 
BET’s Freestyle Friday competition in 
Atlanta and did well enough to advance 
to the second round against national 
competition. That’s no small shakes. 
And it cemented his rep as local battle 
giant. But even giants can fell. And 
at the last KoVT battle in December, 
Learic did, losing to Memaranda in a 


final that took three extra rounds to 
decide. Or “triple overtime,” as Learic 

“Yeah, I wasn’t happy about the way 
that went down,” says Learic, seated 
next to his rival recently at a Burlington 
coffee shop. He doesn’t explain 
exactly why he felt he was robbed. But 
it’s obvious that he does. Normally 
gregarious, he stares down at the table 
when he talks about the battle. “It 
bugged the shit out of me," he says. 

Memaranda is a bit more diplomatic. 

“When I go into a battle I usually 
know there’s only one rapper in the 
room who can beat me,” he says, 
nodding at Learic. “This fuckin’ guy.” 

That line elicits a smile from 
everyone at the table, including KoVT 
organizer and VT Union MC sin sizzle, 
who says that Learic and Memaranda, 
along with habit of crows, are the 
“cream of the crop” when it comes to 
battle rappers in Vermont. The mood 
lightens further when Learic and 
Memaranda recall their most recent 
battle. 

“It got really personal," says Learic, 
chuckling. 

“Vicious," says Memaranda. 

By nature, rap battles are 
confrontational. The goal is not only to 



freestyle better than your opponent, but 
to knock him or her off their game. The 
time-honored method for doing so is to 
verbally tear down the opposing MC. 
Both rappers say that when it comes to 
battle rap, there is no sacred ground. 

“I was a little surprised so many 
people gave you a hard time about your 
girl last time, though,” says Learic. 

“Really? I wasn’t,” says Memaranda. 
“I mean, I would have.” 

Memaranda’s girlfriend is lc of the 
lynguistic civilians. He says several of 
his opponents not so subtly suggested 
that she’s the better rapper. 

“And I agree,” he says. However, he 
does point out that he bested her the 
one time they faced off in a battle. 

“I probably shouldn’t have said that 
thing about her period, though,” he says. 
Learic adds he gets ribbed about his 
partner in the Aztext, pro, being the 
better rapper of the two. 

“It’s all fair game,” he says. 

Learic likens a battle rap to a boxing 
match. He says there is a sweet science 
to the art of the takedown. He sizes up 
Ills competition the minute he walks 
into the room and makes mental notes 
about potential opponents, looking for 
weaknesses to exploit. 

“I look at what they're wearing, what 
they're drinking, whose girl is talking 
to someone else,” he says. “Anything I 
can use I will file away.” He adds that 
he tries to conserve his best material for 
later rounds. 

“You don’t want to use up your best 
stuff too early,” he advises. “Because by 
the time you come up against the best 
rappers, your tank is empty.” 

For his part, Memaranda takes a 
more relaxed approach. 

“I don't really put too much thought 
in beforehand,” he says. “I just let 
whatever flows flow and hope for the 
best.” 

It’s obvious, even from just a short 
conversation, that both Learic and 
Memaranda have a great deal of respect 
for one another and, personal digs aside, 
that they genuinely like each other. It's 
also obvious that the upcoming rap 
battle is serious business, especially 
for Learic. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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CLUB DATES : 


WED. 05 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE: Funkwagon Karaoke. 8 p m., free. 



cliittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Brett Oennen. Foy 
THE MONKEY HOUSE: Winooski Wednesday. 8 



barre/montpelier 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open MIc with John 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): Cajun Jam 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis. 


WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 7 p.m.. free. Open Mic. 7 

stowe/smuggs area 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Tl 


middlebury area 

BAR ANTIDOTE: Christian D' Andrea, (acoustic). 7 



TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night 

northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



Hair Band Boston s larcenist play music that's as scruffy as they are. On their latest record, Eager City, Patient Country, 
the brilliantly bearded musicians trade in a brooding Americana that excavates the heart of the heartland by mining elements of rock, 
folk, soul and country. These are gritty' stories of hard times and perseverance told with affection and tenderness. Larcenist play the 
Skinny Pancake in Burlington on Saturday, March 8, with locals great western. 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. free. 


THU. 06 

burlington 

FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell, (funk). 10 p.m.. 


HALFLOUNGE: Half& Half Comedy, (standup). 8 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS: Colin McCaffrey, (folk). 6 p.m., donaUon. 


WHAMMY BAR: Parts Unknown, (jazz). 7 p.m.. free. 


stowe/smuggs area 



middlebury area 

CITY LIMITS: Trivia Night. 7 p.m., free. 

TWO BROTHERS LOUNGE & STAGE: Ardite. (EDM). 


northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Live Music. 7:30 p.m.. free. 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: The Snacks, (rock). 10 p.m., free. 



“We 


newly renovated lounge 

FULL BAR A BEERS ON TAP 

I POOL TABLE a DARTS 


FLYNN presents 

The Chieftains 

WITH SPECIAL GUEST 

Ry Cooder 

Friday, July 4 at 8 pm, MainStage 

ponsoc (Comcast Media 


fw.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn today! 
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"I hope you’re bringing your game,” 
he says. “Because I have been thinking 
about this every day since the last one. 
I’m coming after you. You'd better be 
ready.” 

BiteTorrent 

Me and my big mouth. 

At the beginning of the year, I 
wrote my annual predictions column, 
outlining some local music trends 
we might see in the year to come. As 
always, it was a joke. Or so I thought. 

One of said predictions was that 
the growing wave of tribute bands 
in Burlington would reach a critical 
mass and that local bands would start 



billing themselves as tributes to, well, 
themselves in order to compete for fans. 
I wrote that the strategy would be first 
employed by swale, billing themselves 

as SWELL: A TRIBUTE TO SWALE. 

Well, guess who’s playing Radio Bean 
this Saturday, March 8? 

That’s right. Swell. No word on when 
the debut performance of wailin' spud, 
another (I presume) joke tribute band I 
mentioned in that column, will be. But 
in the meantime, I’m sending dan bolles 
tribute critic stan bowls to the Bean to 
investigate. 


Sticking with the tribute beat for 
a second, care to guess how many 
grateful dead tribute shows there are in 
the Seven Days club listings this week? 

Five. 

In chronological order, they are: 
blues for breakfast at Nectar’s on Friday, 
March 7; acoustic Dead night with 
mike scarpo at Bagitos in Montpelier on 
Saturday, March 8; a new Dead cover 
band, folks up in treetops, at CK’s in 
Winooski, also Saturday; Blues for 
Breakfast again at the Matterhorn in 
Stowe, also Saturday; and then the 
weekly Dead Set with cats under the 
stars at Club Metronome on Tuesday, 
March 11. 

No offense to any of those bands or 
their fans, but am I the only one who 
thinks maybe this is overkill? 


Last but not least, this Friday, March 7, 
the stars will align in a fashion rarely 
seen in Burlington, especially this time 


of year. The local music-going public 
will have some tough choices to make, 
given the abundance of great options 
on the docket. They include Swale, as 
themselves, at Juniper, and intriguing 

FARM offshoot the MOUNTAIN SAYS NO at 

Manhattan Pizza. And then there is the 
“official” release party for rough Francis’ 
Maximum Soul Power at ArtsRiot — I’m 
using quotes because the album came 
out a while back, but is being “officially” 
released by the band’s new label, Riot 
House Records. (Also, bobby hackney jr. 
... Seven Days.) 

Crazy, right? But the real question is 
this: Does anyone know if we can clone 
Tim Lewis? ® 


/-y 


Listening In 


A peek at what was on my iPod. 





POSITIVE 

PIE” 


MONTPELIER 



3, 14 RF1NQUE 
3. 22 HOT NEON MAGIC 
3. 28 LONG TRHIL BREWING | MIDNITE 
4. 04 JOSH PRNDRG THE HOT ORMNEO 
4. » BLACK 8 WHITE RRVE 2.0 
4. 25 DURIRNS (RLBUM RELEASE] 


FUSION 

PROPERTY MANAGEMENT, ILC 


Fusion offers full service 
residential property 
management services 
for rental units 
throughout Chittenden 
County. 

** SPECIAL OFFER ** 
Receive promotional 
management rates 
on 5 units or more until 
3/31/2014 
Call for details! 

802 777 6543 

www.fpmvt.com 

FUSION 







kw VERMONT 

KEILERWILLIAMS. REALTY 


fl 


BALSAM CIRCLE, WILLISTON 
PACKAGES FROM $390,000 - $449, 


802-355-6387 802-598-7169 

302 Mountain View Drive, Suite 300 
Colchester, VT 05446 

ericsonteam.com 


It’s a 
handful! 


Try kldsvt.com for family 
fun at your fingertips. 


CLUB DATES 


music 


AVAILABLE. AA: ALL AGES. 


FRI.07 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Rough Francis, Joey 



CLUB METRONOME: 'No Diggity"90s 
Night 9 p.m., free/$5. 

comedy). 7 p.m.. $7. 

EAST SHORE VINEYARD TASTING 


FINNIGANS PUB: Close to Nowhere. 





Culture Club Rhode Island’s santa mamba embody the idea of America as a cultural 
melting pot. The band's members variously hail from small-town America, major cities and Latin 
America. Their music reflects that multiplicity of experiences and perspectives, combining fiery 
Latin grooves and fierce rock and roll into a rich, multicultural sound that’s as danceable as it is 
diverse. Catch Santa Mamba at Nectar’s in Burlington this Saturday, March 8. 


stowe/smuggs area 




stowe/smuggs area 

MATTERHORN: Blues For Breakfast. 



PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

RUSTY NAIL BAR & GRILLE: Last Kid 


middlebury area 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Capital Zen. (rock), 10 


MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy 



SAT.08 

burlington 


CLUB METRONOME: Retronome with 



FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m.. free. 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Larcenist. Great 



ZEN LOUNGE: Six Pack Variety Act 



Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Wolf Pack, (rock), 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 


CASTLEROCK PUB AT SUGARBUSH: 



middlebury area 


BAR ANTIDOTE: TI- 


CK'S SPORTS BAR: Folks Up in 



HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: The 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Roosevelt 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Lynguistic 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Doom & Friends, (rock). 


SUN. 09 


burlington 

FRANNY O'S: Kyle Stevens Happiest 



NECTAR'S: Ml YARD Reggae Night 





REVIEW this 


Entendre, Entendre 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

The well-to-do ski hamlet of Stowe, Vt., 
is hardly known as a hotbed of hip-hop. 
And as it stands now, Stowe-based trio 
Entendre will likely do little to change 
that. The group’s self-titled debut, while 
slickly produced and boasting a few 
solid performances, is at best an uneven 
attempt, saddled by trite songwriting 
and spotty execution. Still, there may be 
some nascent potential lurking within 
in the record's 11 tracks. 

Producer Matthew Binginot, aka 
DJVU, does craft some nifty breaks 
and seems to have a creative musical 
mind. His handiwork is characterized 
by buoyant beats with a bright 
melodic bent. Though he’s not exactly 
revolutionizing hip-hop production, his 
is a progressive approach that provides 
some compelling moments, not to 
mention a colorful backdrop against 
which his bandmates could and should 
shine. It’s just a shame they don’t do 
more to chew up the scenery. 


Ryan Denno, aka Youthl, is a 
technically proficient rapper. He rhymes 
with an easy, elastic cadence. His flow 
is malleable; he’s equally comfortable 
bouncing through authentic cuts, such 
as opener “Happens to Us All," as he is 
navigating more intricate beats, as on 
“Fantasy Sky.” At times he's even witty. 
But too often, Denno relies on obvious 
punch lines, nowhere more so than on 
“Butterface.” 

The song is a tired riff on an even 
more fatigued joke. It goes something 
like: “She’s pretty hot ... but her face.” 
It’s juvenile, sure. Misogynistic? A little. 
But the real crime is that it’s just not 
that funny or clever. (It’s also a bit of a 
head-scratcher when you consider the 
earnestness of the record's liner notes: 
“These songs are the sounds of our 
hearts, souls and passions”) 

Exacerbating the record’s malaise 
is the performance of vocalist and 
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co-songwriter Lauren Paine. Paine 
may have a decent voice, but it’s tough 
to say for certain based on her work 
here. Throughout she favors flourish 
over fundamentals. As a result, her 
pitch slides lazily on nearly every cut 
— to the point that she almost sounds 
bored. A little bit of intonation slippage, 
especially in service to a larger stylistic 
choice, is generally fine. But flat is flat. 

As debuts go, Entendre's is a 
disappointment. But there’s reason to 
think they could improve the next time 
out. DJVU is a budding talent. Youthl 
shows real promise, at least when he’s 
not mining middle school dick jokes. 
And Paine, with better attention to 
intonation, could be an effective singer. 
The seeds are there. Entendre just need 
to cultivate them. 

Entendre by Entendre is available at 
cdbaby.com. 


Poor and Perfect, 
Ribs / Friends , 

Heart, Family 

Poor and Perfect represent the latest 
venture from Chris Rosenquest, 
formerly of the Providence, R.I.- 
based alt-country band the Tower 
and the Fool. Since leaving that band, 
Rosenquest has landed in tiny South 
Royalton, Vt., where he’s been writing 
and recording alongside some notable 
locals, including Jer Coons, Zac Clark 
and Mike Poorman — the last two of 
whom also played in the Tower and 
the Fool for a time. In an email passed 
along by his label, Academia Tapes, 
Rosenquest says he’s been “working 
on a new creative platform to release 
music.” The result of that work is a new 
cassette single/“digital 7-inch,” Ribs/ 
Friends, Heart, Family. Interestingly, 
Rosenquest’s “new” creative outlet 
harks to a fairly old one. 

During Rosenquest's tenure, 
the Tower and the Fool mined the 
melancholy 1990s alt-rock of bands such 
as Counting Crows and Gin Blossoms — 
groups whose lasting legacies might be 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



as two of that era’s guiltiest of pleasures. 
Rosenquest doesn’t exactly shy away 
from those retroactively uncool 
influences. (What? as if you didn't rock 
out to “Hey Jealousy" like the rest of 
us.) But he’s not necessarily beholden 
to them, either. Colored by a tumbling 
mandolin line, the lead cut, “Ribs,” is a 
rolling slice of twangy pop that borrows 
both melodic and structural cues from 
the likes of Messrs. Duritz, Hopkins 
and, to a lesser degree, the Lemonheads’ 
Evan Dando. But he manages to soften 
those writers’ melodramatic charms. 
Rosenquest's voice hums with light- 
sandpaper grit that recalls Big Head 
Todd and the Monsters’ Todd Park 
Mohr — to continue down the 1990s 
wormhole — which lends his quirky 
romantic musings some welcome 
gravitas. 

The B-side cut, “Friends, Heart, 
Family,” is built on an arpeggiated 
acoustic progression, over which 
Rosenquest croons in his detached but 


TO LISTEN TO TRACKS 


0 


tuneful growl. Further darkening the 
mood are fleeting trembles of distorted 
guitar that build and disperse as the 
song ebbs and flows in its chilling 
intensity. It is a brooding, lighter- 
worthy 6/8 ballad if ever there was one 
(before cellphones, we flicked Bics at 
concerts, kiddos). 

Look, I'm a product of the 1990s. So 
I will always have a soft spot for any 
music that evokes that era of my youth. 
And I can say with near certainty that, 
had they existed when I was 16, either 
of these cuts by Poor and Perfect would 
have landed on numerous mixtapes 
along with high school staples such 
as “Bittersweet,” “Fall Down” and 
“Rudderless.” That’s not meant as a 
slight, or to suggest the band’s music 
is particularly dated. Rather, Poor and 
Perfect capture the essence of what 
made that music compelling, putting 
enough of a modern spin on it to make 
a thirtysomething critic feel a little bit 
like a teenager. 

Ribs / Friends, Heart, Family by Poor 
and Perfect is available at academia. 
bandcamp.com. 




By donating to the Nongame 
Wildlife Fund you protect 
Vermont's endangered wildlife 

Every $1 you give means an extra 
$2 helping Vermont's wildlife. 

Look for the loon on line 29a of 
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Still Curious? 



Now through the end of March $ 159 
Vermonter Rate.* 

Grab the kids and try our ECHO Package, 
including accommodations, breakfast 8c 
tickets to ECHO from $259. 



MARCH 1 3™ AT ROSS SPORTS CENTER 

DOORS OPEN AT 6. SHOW STARTS AT 7. 

SMC STUDENTS. FACULTY AND STAFF $20 PUBLIC $30 


NO OUTSIDE BAGS. CAMERAS OR OUTSIDE FOOD WILL BE PERMITTED IN THE FACILITY 
Tickets available at http://smc.froiitgatetickets.com, Pure Pop, Higher Ground & the SMC Campus Store 




Saint Michael’s 
College tar ir> 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE VISIT 
STUDEJnASSOCIATIONSMCVr.EDU OR CALL S02.0S4.2304 


VISITING VERMONT'S ART VENUES : 


GALLERYpro/lfe 


Framing the Future 

Axel’s Frame Shop & Gallery, Waterbury by xian chiang-waren 


art 



A xel’s Frame Shop & Gallery has been a mainstay in 
downtown Waterbury for more than 30 years. For 
its first three decades, the storefront at 5 Stowe 
Street offered exaedy what its name promised: 
In the back was a frame shop where customers could choose 
from two types of glass and an assortment of frames; at the 
front was a modest gallery space where the owner showed his 
own artwork. That owner was Axel Stohlberg. 

Last year, Stohlberg retired and moved to Maine. But 
the shop bearing his name is still there — with a new 
s owner. Last spring, Stohlberg sold his business to Whit- 
jH ney Aldrich, 37, a longtime Waterbury resident who had 
5 harbored dreams of opening a fine arts gallery in town. 

< “I’ve been involved with area artists' events like Art in 
g the Alley or the Waterbury Arts Festival,” says Aldrich, a 
S sculptor and graphic designer. “I’ve always been around 
all these area artists and hearing them say, ‘We need a 
place in Waterbury to show our art.’” 

2 A recent visit to the new Axel’s reveals that Aldrich has 
kept its basic structure in place: frame shop in the back, 
9 gallery in the front. She’s making the most of the space’s 
"■ appealing tall windows and pressed-tin ceiling in the front 
° while gradually repairing things in the back, where the 
° ceiling had gone a bit patchy. Aldrich says she’s keeping 
the low-cost custom framing, close customer relationships 
w and local artwork displays for which the store had become 
§ known. As for “Axel's,” she decided the name recognition 
z was a boon for both business and community reasons. 

> “People are so comfortable with this place and famil- 
iar with [the fact] that there was a frame shop here," Al- 
drich says. “Axel really was a character in town. People 
knew who he was. I felt like there was a legacy here." 

Yet for all her respect for her predecessor, Aldrich is 
already ushering in changes and improvements. 

The gallery, which Aldrich calls her “real love," has 
significantly expanded. Since taking over nine months 
§ ago, she’s brought in a variety of works by more than a 
5 dozen local artists. A current exhibit features steel sculp- 



tures and striking, large-scale black-on-white monoprints 
by Lynn Newcomb; abstract paintings by Carol Boucher; 
and black-and-white photographs by Bonnie Barnes. Al- 
drich keeps commissions low, at 35 percent. And she’s 
been hosting events and receptions in the space. 

“Each time the gallery changes, we have an open re- 
ception and we see over 70 people, which I think is huge 
for this town,” Aldrich says. “A lot of times about half the 
people are returns. People are coming back to meet the 
artists, to see the new work” 


I'VE ALWAYS BEEN AROUND ALL THESE AREA 
ARTISTS AND HEARING THEM SAY. WE NEED A 
PLACE IN WATERBURY TO SHOW OUR ARTT 

WHITNEY ALDRICH 


She has also expanded her retail offerings, with small, 
functional items from local woodworkers, potters and 
jewelry makers. 

“I feel that there’s a real bridge there," Aldrich says. 
“People can identify with things that are at a smaller price 
point, things they can hold, use, put a flower in, cut on ... 
that are still very artistic." 

Aldrich came to own Axel’s due to happy coincidence: 
At around the time Stohlberg was looking to sell, she was 
casting around Waterbury' for an affordable space in which 
to start that fine arts gallery. Aldrich had never before 
owned a business, but says her years as a freelance graphic 
designer gave her “transferable" skills in client services. 
And she gets business advice from her husband, Wade 
Hodge, an engineer at Green Mountain Coffee Roasters. 

After drawing up a rough business plan, Aldrich also 
sat down with a friend, Jeanne Kirby, then executive di- 



rector of Revitalizing Waterbury. “We met for a glass of 
wine and I proposed this business plan to her, because I 
know she’s a huge supporter of the arts as well,” Aldrich 
recalls. “I needed to find a way to pay rent and have a 
small commission rate.” During their meeting, Kirby 
asked her, “Did you know that Axel is retiring and selling 
his business?" 

The very next day, Aldrich marched up to Stohlberg 
and presented her business plan to him. “It was excit- 
ing," she remembers. “Scary. But it was exciting. I knew 
that there were other people interested in the space for 
different reasons, so it was important for me to let him 
know where my passion lies. And I think that’s what re- 
ally struck a chord with him — that I’m really doing it to 
support the arts." 

Stohlberg had just one stipulation: Aldrich would have 
to learn how to frame. 

“It was a commitment I had to make with the space," 
she admits with a laugh. But as a longtime artist herself, 
she found the process of framing appealing. “Figuring 
things out technically — how to hang them, how to keep 
them from falling apart — is something that’s fun for me,” 
Aldrich says. 

Before leaving for Maine, Stohlberg trained his succes- 
sor, apprentice-style, for 30 days. After taking the reins, 
Aldrich expanded the shop’s offerings to include fram- 
ing options that “weren’t in Axel’s quiver of tools.” She 
attended framing workshops and researched modern 
framing and conservation techniques, aiming to offer her 
customers a broader range of choices. 

“I’m still transforming,” Aldrich says. “But I know that 
[the people] coming in have been pleasantly surprised 
by how different the gallery is and by the caliber of work 
they’re seeing, the difference and the change of things. 
Really, I’m getting a lot of good feedback." © 

INFO 




ART SHOWS 


Katie Runde The Vermont-based artist says she has been drawing since 
she could hold a crayon or marker or pencil in her hand — starting with the long 
snakes she depicted at age 3. At age 14, Runde was the youngest artist ever accepted 
into the Corn Hill Arts Festival in Rochester, N.Y. Though she’s devoted nearly as much 
energy to music — attending the Eastman School of Music for classical saxophone, 
majoring in folklore/ethnography and music at University College Cork in Ireland and 
recording with rock and funk bands — Runde’s passion for visual art prevailed. In her 
exhibit “Interwoven” at Vintage Inspired in Burlington, color and black-and-white 
drawings examine the relationships between people and between people and animals 
in beautifully rendered portraits. The show opens with a reception this Friday, March 7, 
5-8 p.m., and runs through March 31. Pictured: "Self Portrait With Frieda.” 


NEW THIS WEEK 

burlington 

0 'CREATIVE COMPETITION': Artists may submit 



chittenden county 

0 JULIE A. DAVIS. FIONA FENWICK COOPER & 
JANE NERONI: 'Landscape Perspectives,' paintings 

middlebury area 


'SCRATCHING THE SURFACE': Students from 



ART EVENTS 



LIFE DRAWING CLASSES: Classes work with 



BLACK FIGURE, RED FIGURE — GO FIGURE!': Pieter 



ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: Members gather for 






VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 


I BY PAMELA POLSTON At. 



') AUDITIONS 

KISS ME, KATE 

’Cool Cole Porter lazz, Shakespeare and Fosse inspired 



OKENIO YOUR THING? 
WE GET IT. WE GOT IT! 
NIP. EFFICIENT PRO W / 
30+ YEARQ EXPERIENCE. 

/$$: 

EVERG MEN REALTY f=) 
OYEMOSRUIOUSE.COM IE 


READ BOOKS 



YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST ■ BURLINGTON. VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 


ROLL A FATTIE 

IT WILL PUT A SMILE ON YOUR FACE 





art 




Len Davis Mixed-media artist Len Davis knows 
what a picture is worth. In his “A Thousand Words" series, the 
Philadelphia-born Californian creates portraits on the pages of 
books and other publications, so that the text shows through 
and helps define the theme. Davis includes “debris" and other 
objects in his multiple 8-by-S-inch collages — 22 of which 
are on view at the Christine Price Gallery at Castleton State 
College through April 14. “My pieces deal with life itself; the 
people we are, what we create and our capability to deal with 
the issues which confront us,” Davis has written about his work. 
"My premise is to lure the viewer in.” He knows about enticing 
viewers with imagery; Davis has worked extensively in the 
advertising industry as a graphic designer, and his images have 
been employed by television set decorators as well as collected 
privately. Pictured; “1000 Words #8.” 




12. KATE DONNELLY: A Period of Confinement' work 
created during a residency at Burlington City Arts, 


865-7166. BCA Center in Burlington. 


Chittenden county 

ELIZABETH CLEARY: Acrylic paintings of beer 



3 ICE STORM. DECEMBER 2013": An exhibit of 






ART SHOWS 


Reception: Thursday, March 6, 5:30-7:30 p.m., 
5:45 p.m. Through April 5. 0 ANNE CUMMINGS: 

Thursday, March 6, 5:30-7:30 p.m. Through April 5. 
Info. 479-7069.Studlo Place Arts in Barre. 

JOHN SNELL: Taking Time to See.' photographs 
Through March 31. Info. 223-333B. Kellogg- 
KEN LESLIE: 'Golden Dome Cycle and Other Works: 

time. Through March 28. Info. 828-0321. Vermont 

'MAKING AN IMPRESSION: VERMONT 
PRINTMAKERS': Eighteen printmakers from 

LINDA PRUITT: 'Re-wilding.' shamanic. acrylic 
Info. 223-0043. Tulsi Tea Room in Montpelier. 


229-4676. Contemporary Dance & Fitness Studio 
REGIS CUMMINGS: Places and Faces ona 

Through March 28. Info, 828-0749. Governor's 
Office Gallery in Montpelier. 

ROBIN LAHUE: 'Moonbeams and Dreams." 

stowe/smuggs area 

ANNELEIN BEUKENKAMP: In "A Body of Work.' 
human form. Through April 30. Info. 253-1818. 
EVIE LOVETT: Backstage at the Rainbow 

Center. Through March 9. KELLY HOLT: 'Where.' 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA » 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

4TH ANNUAL JERICHO PLEIN 
AIR FESTIVAL The Emile A. 


gallery July 20 to August TO. 

FIRST ANNUAL JURIED 
ART SHOW INSPIRED BY 
VERMONT POET Wind Ridge 

Daniel Lusk. Registration is 
$25: entrant will receive a 

Deadline: March 21. To 

at Wind Ridge Books at 

ART IN THE PARK The 

August 9 and 10 and October 

by March 31 and receive $25 


senior artists living in or 

Inro, 479-0531. 

ARTS ALIVE FOFA 2014 Juried 
Art's Alive Gallery at Main 






August 2014. The subject of 


Info. 899-2974. blgreene® 
THINK SQUARE! Established 




CREATIVE COMPETITION The 

wall. Entry Is $8. and work 
will be labeled with the title. 






GET A HEAD START ON 
SPRING! Established and 



Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont 
Preparation for licensure as a mental health or professional 
counselor in New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont and other states. 
Accepting applications for February 2014 
(Qualified applicants accepted through June) 

Specializations focused on clinical services and SOUtllGI'll 

administration in Integrated Community Mental xt „, I7 mnc h!!^ 
Health and Substance Abuse Services for Children, 1 NCW rld.il IJlnl lilt. 

Youth and Families or Adults. UlliVGrSity 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 


Graduate Program 
in Community Mental 
Health & Mental 


Health Counseling 


CELEBRATING 

7 YEARS 

SATURDAY, MARCH 8 


40% OFF 9am-11am 
30% OFF 1 1am-8pm 



NEED ADVICE ON LOVE, 
LUST AND LIFE? 

ASK 
ATHENA 

Email askathena@sevendaysvt.com 

with your questions. 

SEVEN DAYS 






art 


E ART SHOWS : 


STOWE/SMUGGS AREA « P.77 

'KICK AND GLIDE: VERMONT'S NORDIC SKJ 


'SURVEILLANCE SOCIETY': With works In a variety 
Krafft David Wallace, and Eva and Franco Mattes 

VICTORIA ZOLNOSKI AND MARK O'MALEY: The JSC 

730-3114. Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, Johnson 
State College. 

mad river valley/waterbury 

'JUICE BAR' WINTER SHOW: The annual rotating 

9 LORRAINE MANLEY: 'Luminous Vermont' 

496-6682. Festival Gallery in Waitsrield. 

middlebury area 

9 NINTH ANNUAL EMERGING ARTISTS: An exhibit 

March 7. 4-5:30 p.m. Through March26. Info. 
453-4032. Art on Main in Bristol. 

'OBSERVING VERMONT ARCHITECTURE': 

PAT MUSICK: "The Instant of It All.' an exploration 
paper pieces. Through April 30. Info. 458-0098. 
THE PLACE OF DANCE': Ten images from faculty 

Through May 8. Info, 443-3168. Davis Family 

local craftsman. Through March 31. Info. 388-4964. 
9 'ONE ROOM SCHOOLS': Photographs from the 

STEPHANIE LARSEN: Colorful reverse paintings on 

Info. 453-3188. Walkover Gallery & Concert Room 
in Bristol. 

rutland area 

BRANDON ARTISTS GUILD MEMBER SHOW: 'Still 
Life & Sculpture* presents works in multiple media, 

Through April 29. In 


CATHERINE HALL: 'Plaster. Paper. Paint 1 a multi- 

22, Info. 468-1266. Castleton Downtown Gallery in 



Art Souterrain It means "underground art” quite literally: in the vast 
network of interconnected buildings and complexes in and around downtown Montreal. 
Overlapping with the Montreal en Lumiere festival, which concluded last weekend, Art 
Souterrain features 100 contemporary art installations in venues throughout the seven- 
kilometer warren of hallways, tunnels and subterranean plazas. Through March 16. 
Pictured: “La naissance, la vie et la mort” by Caroline Dejeneffe in the Eaton Center. 
artsouterrain.com 


Through April 14. Info. 468-6052. Christine Price 
Gallery. Castleton State College. 

TOMA CERNEA-NOVAC: 'Corpus Absolutus.' 

287-8398. Feick Fine Arts Center. Green Mountain 
WINTER ART MART: Local artists show photog- 




ART THAT CELEBRATES WINTER’: A com- 

Info. 457-2295. Norman Williams Public Library in 

'EARTH AS MUSE: BEAUTY. DEGRADATION, 

HOPE. REGENERATION. AWAKENING': Artwork 


'MAKING VISIBLE’: New works by Valery Woodbury. 

'SUSTAINABLE SHELTER: DWELLING WITHIN THE 
FORCES OF NATURE’: An exhibition that examines 

26. Info. 649-2200. Montshire Museum of Science 

March 10. Info, 763-7094. Royalton Memorial 
TOM BERRIMAN: Bird photography from wildlife 

northeast kingdom 

GERRY TREVITS: New oil paintings of the local 
Parker Pie Co, in West Glover. 

9 'POINTS OF VIEW: Watercolors. oils and 

15. 3-5 p.m. Through April 26. Info. 748-0158. 

SUSAN GOODBY: Collages and paintings Riled 
13. Info, 472-7053. Cl - . 


manchester/bennington 

'MUD SEASON' AND SOLO SHOWS: A group show 

Through March 23. Info, 362-1405. Southern 

outside Vermont 

ART SOUTERRAIN: More than 100 contemporary 
March 16. Info, 514-878-3409. Underground City. 

BEST OF THE UPPER VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 

March 14. Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery and Art 
JULES DE BALINCOURT: A premier exhibit of 
pictural artist Through March 13. PETER DOIG: 'No 

May 4. Info. 514-285-2000. Montreal Museum of 

IN RESIDENCE: CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS AT 
DARTMOUTH': This exhibit celebrates the school's 

Through July 6. EVOLVING PERSPECTIVES: 
HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE AFRICAN ART 
COLLECTION': An exhibition of objects that marks 

Through December 20. Info, 603-646-2808. Hood 





During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
participating locations across the 
state offer inventive prix-fixe dinners 
for $15, $25 or $35 per person. 

Try lunch or breakfast for $10 or less! 

* 

Special events include: 

The Sweet Start Smackdown, 
Culinary Pub Quiz, Foodie Flick, 
Parents’ Night Out and 
the Bartendar Brawl! 

TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 

$1 provides 3 meals to Vermonters in need. 

Donate today at vermontrestaurantweek.com 


3 Squares Cafe 
84 Main Sports Grill * 
ASinglePebble Restaurant * 
Antidote 

Ariel’s Restaurant 
Arts Riot * 

Asians House 

August First Bakery & Cafe 

Barkeaters 

Big Picture Theater and 
Cafe 

Blue Cat Steak & Wine Bar 
Blue Paddle Bistro 
Bluebird Barbecue 
Bluebird Tavern 
CafeMediterano * 

Cafe Provence * 

(Brandon, Waterbury) 
Cafe Shelburne 
Capitol Grounds Cafe 
Charlie’s Rotisserie and 
Grill 

City Market/Onion River 
Co-op 

Cornerstone Pub 8! 

Kitchen 


The Daily Planet 
DasBierhaus 
El Cortijo Cantina & 
Taqueria 
El Gato Cantina 
The Elusive Moose * 

The Farmhouse Tap & Grill 
Fire & Ice 
The Foundry 
Guild Fine Meats * 

Guild Tavern 
Hen of the Wood * 


Hunger Mountain Coop 
Deli and Cafe 
J. Morgan’s Steakhouse 
Junior's Italian 



The Kitchen Table Bistro 
L’Amante Ristorante 
La Brioche Bakery 
La Villa Bistro & Pizzeria 

The Mad Taco (Montpelier 
Waitsfield, Waterbury) 


Maple City Diner 
Michael’s on the Hill 
The Mule Bar * 

NECI on Main 
One Federal Restaurant 
& Lounge 
Pauline's Cafe 
Piecasso Pizzeria & Lounge 
Pizza Barrio 
Pizzeria Verita 
Positive Pie (Hardwick, 
Montpelier) 

Positive Pie Tap & Grill 
Prohibition Pig 



Roots The Restaurant * 
Salt 


Sarducci’s Restaurant 
& Bar 


The Scuffer Steak & Ale 
House 

Shanty on the Shore 
Sherpa Kitchen 
Simon Pearce Restaurant 
Skinny Pancake * 
(Burlington, Montpelier) 
Sonoma Station 
South End Kitchen* 
Starry Night Cafe 

The Spot * 

Three Brothers Pizza & 
Grill 

Three Penny Taproom 
Toscano Cafe and Bistro 
Tourterelle 
Two Brothers Tavern 
The Windjammer 
Restaurant 
& Upper Deck Pub 
Vermont Tap House * 
Wooden Spoon Bistro 


*= New in 2014! 


Who would you like to see on this list? Email us at restaurantweek@sevendaysvt.com 


S 

8 
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For the latest dish ... vermontrestaurantweek.com 



VERMONT 


SPIRITS 



Vermont 

creamery 


farmJffplate 


7 Vermont 

Community Foundation 
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NEW IN THEATERS 

300: RISE OF AN EMPIRE: 300 didn’t end so hap- 

(5 mart People), based on Frank Millets Xerxes 
star. (102 min, R. Bijou. Essex. Majestic. Marquis. 

U KE FATHER. LIKE SON: Hlrokazu Koreeda (I Wish) 

Machiko Ono. (122 min, NR. Roxy. Savoy) 

MR. PEABODY & SHERMAN: The midcentury 

Stephen Colbert. Rob Minkoff (The Forbidden 
Kingdom) directed. (92 min. PG. Bijou, Essex. 

STALINGRAD: Fedor Bondarchuk directed this 
World War II battle in 3D action-movie style. With 
Yanina Studilina. (131 min, R. Roxy) 

NOW PLAYING 



FROZEN ***1/2 In the latest Disney animation, 

. (10B min. PG) 


THE GREAT BEAUTY***** An aging writer (Toni 

Be the Place). (142 min. NR) 


Steinfeld and Connie Nielsen. (113 min. PG-13) 

12 YEARS A SLAVE***** Chiwetel Ejiofor plays a 




and Rooney Mara. (126 min, R] 

INSIDE LLEWYN DAVIS**** Oscar Isaac plays 

Justin Tlmberlake. (105 min. R) 



© 

indiqo 

We would love to 
announce the newest 
addition to the Indigo 
family, Hannah Wall! 

Hannah starts March Sth 
Call 658-2010 to schedule 
an appointment 

Summer’s coming! 
What’S your Style"? 



Russell directed. (138 min, R) 

ANCHORMAN 2: THE LEGEND CONTINUES: 
SUPERSIZED R-RATED VERSION: More of Ron 

Decembers PG-13 release or the Adam McKay 

ENDLESS LOVE *1/2 The Great 2014 Valentines Day 


pretty people (Gabriella Wilde and Alex Pettyfer) 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 
★* = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


THE LEGO MOVIE**** A lowly Lego Figure 

Featuring the voices or Chris Pratt Will Arnett and 
LONE SURVIVOR**** Mark Wahlberg stars in 

directed. (121 min. R| 

THE MONUMENTS MEN** George Clooney 

Goodman. (118 min. PG-13) 

NEBRASKA**** Bruce Dern plays an 





Try our Suinlner Shorts for full college credit in 
7 weeks or less starting June 11, OR choose from over a 
thousand of our standard 13-week courses starting May 19. 


Either way, GGV has you covered. 


COMMUNITY n 

ccs vi 

OF VERMONT m 


Register Now! 

WTAfW.CCV.edu 800-228-6686 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




UPCOMING EVENTS! 


movies 



RED CLOVER SEW VERMONT GRAND OPENING 

SUNDAY MARCH 9TH • 4-7PM 5 

Specializing in one-of-a-kind fun and funky fashions. is 

ART MARKETING: FROM PRESS KIT TO INTERVIEW 
A FREE WORKSHOP BY SERENA KOVLOWSKY 

SUNDAY MARCH 23RD • 2PM 



Serena Kovalosky specializes in marketing and publicity writing for visual artists and will 
share some of the secrets she has learned throughout the years including integrating social 
media into marketing plans. 

MUSIC SWAP MEET 


SATURDAY MARCH 29TH • 10AM-4PM 


CDs, vinyl, 78s, tapes, audio equipment, phonographs, radios, musical instruments and more! 
Music enthusiasts will be offering up their collections so come add to yours. Interested in selling 
your items? Spots can be reserved through Thursday, March 27th or until all spots are filled. 



Contact tesol@smcvt.edu 
or 802.654.2684 


TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO SPEAKERS OF 
OTHER LANGUAGES 

DIPLOMA PROGRAM 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


K] LIKE/FAN/STALK US 


Spend four weeks this July learning to 
teach English as a worldwide language 

www.smcvt.edu/graduate/tesol 


Saint Michaels 
College air”" 



LozM-theaters 


(•) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 





PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


WELDEN THEATRE 








MOVIE CLIPS 


THE NUT JOB ** Will Arnett supplies the voice of 


Padilha /Elite Squad). With Gary Oldman. Michael 
Keaton and Abbie Cornish. (118 min. PG-13) 

SON OF GOD** This inspirational retelling of the 


THAT AWKWARD MOMENT *1/2 A romantic 


PHILOMENA* Stephen Frears directed this 

(Resident Evil). With Kit Harington, Emily Browning 
RIDE ALONG** In this action comedy. Kevin Hart 


WINTER'S TALE *1/2 Mark Helprin's fantastical. 




memoir. With Matthew McConaughey, Jonah Hill 


NEW ON VIDEO 

12 YEARS A SLAVE***** See description in 
THE GRANDMASTER***l/2 Wong Kar Wai 


THE HUNGER GAMES: CATCHING FIRE***l/2 


Francis Lawrence directed. (146 min. PG-13) 
0LDB0Y***l/2 Spike Lee directed this remake 

and Samuel L. Jackson star (104 min. R) 


MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 



I f you were lucky enough to miss the 
first two seasons of “The Killing,” 
keep missing them. They have virtually 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 


no bearing on season 3, which starts, 
naturally, with a killing. 

The corpse of a nearly decapitated 
teenage prostitute turns up in an 
abandoned building, and Seattle 
homicide detectives Stephen Holder 
(Joel Kinnaman) and his cynical new 
partner (Gregg Henry) are on the 
case. The partner suggests they fob 
the probably unsolvable murder off on 
someone else. But the mutilation of the 
corpse suggests a link to another killing 
for which low-lifer Ray Seward (Peter 
Sarsgaard) has been sentenced to death. 
Holder knows his former partner, Sarah 
Linden (Mireille Enos), worked that case. 
In fact, she was obsessed with it.. 


w^W vef 


ulture 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 



Small Dpi 


Urinetown 

The Musical 

Music & Lyrics Book & Lyrics 
Mark Hollmann Greg Kotis 


March 13-15 
March 20-23 

Tickets/Information 802-656-2094 
WWW.UVMTHEATRE.ORG 


5 
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fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.29), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


EDIEEVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 







Curses, Foiled Again 

Police investigating a burglary at a 
church in Chula Vista, Calif., found a 
cellphone at the crime scene with a 
photo that the thief apparently took of 
himself. After identifying Adam Howe, 
26, from the “selfie," they arrested him 
and recovered some of the stolen prop- 
erty. ( U-T San Diego ) 

Problems Solved 

Giant walls could protect the Midwest 
from tornadoes, according to Rongjia 
Tao, a physicist at Temple University. 
“If we build three east-west great walls 
in the American Midwest — one in 
North Dakota, one along the border 
between Kansas and Oklahoma to the 
east, and the third one in south Texas 
and Louisiana — we will diminish the 
threat in the Tornado Alley forever,” 
Tao said, explaining that the walls 
would need to be about 1,000 feet high 
and 150 feet wide. He estimated that 
they would cost $60 billion per 100 
miles. ( USA Today ) 

Mammoth offshore wind farms would 
protect coastal regions from hurri- 
canes, according to Mark Jacobson, 
an engineering professor at Stanford 
University. He calculates that group- 
ing 78,000 wind turbines, each 50 feet 
tall, in a strategic location, such as the 
Louisiana coast, could lower a hurri- 
cane's maximum wind speed 50 to 80 
percent (up to 92 mph) and reduce its 


storm surge up to 80 percent, all while 
generating pollution-free electric- 
ity. Jacobson explained that the plan 
would work because the turbines 
produce power by taking energy from 
the wind, thus slowing it down. ( USA 
Today) 

Below Zero 
Tolerance 

Administrators at a 
high school in subur- 
ban Chicago objected 
to a state law requiring 
that 4-by-6-inch stick- 
ers warning guns are 
not allowed be posted 
in schools, as well as 
in churches, government agencies and 
liquor stores. But officials at Tinley 
Park High School oppose the notices 
banning guns because an image of a 
gun appears on them. “You can’t look 
at this and not think of Sandy Hook,” 
principal Theresa Nolan said, adding 
that she would prefer “something more 
subtle.” (Southtown Star) 

Flammability Issues 

German police blamed a fire at a dairy 
farm in Rasdorf on methane gas from 
90 flatulent cows. High levels of the 
gas had built up in a farm shed, then a 
“static electric charge caused the gas 
to explode with flashes of flames,” the 
report stated, noting that one cow was 
treated for bums. (Reuters) 


When Weight Watchers 
Isn’t Enough 

Venezuelan beauty queen Wi May 
Nava, 18, revealed that she had a mesh 
patch stitched to her tongue to help 
her stay thin. “It makes me lose weight 
quicker,” the 2013 first 
runner-up Miss Ven- 
ezuela said, explaining 
that the plastic patch 
made eating solid food 
painful. “You eat 
the same, but lique- 
fied.” (New York’s Daily 
News) 

An alternative to lipo- 
suction lets people lose 
fat through urination. The treatment, 
called Aqualyx, involves injecting a 
water solution into specific areas of 
the body. It liquefies fat cells, which 
are then eliminated over a three-week 
period. “Aqualyx isn’t an injection for 
weight loss,” its British supplier, Mills 
Medical Services, said. “It is used for 
contouring the body and slimming 
down those stubborn fat areas.” One 
session, which is sufficient for chin 
areas, costs $417, Mills Medical said; 
larger areas require several treatments. 
(Britain’s Daily Mail) 

Second-Amendment 

Follies 

A 36-year-old man shot himself in the 
head while demonstrating gun safety 


at his home in Independence Town- 
ship, Mich. The man’s girlfriend told 
Oakland County sheriff’s deputies that 
the man, who had been drinking most 
of the day, was using his three hand- 
guns to prove how safe guns are when 
they're empty. The first two he pointed 
at his head didn’t fire, but the third 
one did. Calling the situation “pretty 
unique,” Undersheriff Michael McCabe 
remarked, “I have never heard of any- 
one testing out the safety of a gun by 
pointing at their head and pulling the 
trigger." (United Press International) 

Clint Galentine, 37, was practicing 
turkey calls while walking with a 
friend in a wildlife management area 
in Tampa, Fla., when a hunter shot him 
twice with a high-powered rifle. Mi- 
chael Trott, 43, told Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation officials that he mistook 
Galentine for a deer. (New York Times) 

An off-duty corrections officer reach- 
ing for his valet parking ticket at a 
crowded restaurant in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., accidentally triggered his 
concealed handgun, firing a round that 
sent ricocheting shrapnel into a group 
of patrons. One was injured, according 
to police Detective DeAnna Greenlaw, 
who identified the restaurant as Shoot- 
ers Waterfront. (South Florida Sun 
Sentinel) 



FROM 90 
FLATULENT COWS. 


BLISS BY HARRY BLISS 


TED RALL 



"That was out of this world!" 


NOTHING IS LESS SCIENTIFIC 
THAN THE IDEA OF SETTLED SCIENCE 
IF TERRACENTRICITY IS WRONG 
WHY DO SO MANY AMERICANS- ' 
WHERE M.I.T. IS -BELIEVE IT? 


/ASTRONOMY IS ALWAYS CHANGING 

LIKE, SOMETIMES WE SEE THE SUN, 
BUT OTHER TIMES WE SEE THE 
MOON HOW DO AL GORE AND 
HIS HEUOFANATICS EXPLAIN THAT 






by TQM TOMORROW 


ELF CAT 








UK have been legally making 
“Danger" their middle name with 
surprising regularity. I think 
it would be smart fun for you 
Pisceans to add an innovative 
element to your identity in the 
coming days, maybe even a new 
middle name. But I recommend 
that you go in a different direction 
than “Danger.” A more suitable 
name might be "Changer," to 
indicate you’re ready to eagerly 
embrace change. Or how about 
“Ranger,” to express a heightened 
desire to rove and gallivant? 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): Are you between 
jobs? Between romantic partners? Between 
secure foundations and clear mandates and 
reasons to get up each morning? Probably 
at least one of the above. Foggy whirlwinds 
may be your intimate companions. Being up- 
in-the-air could be your customary vantage 
point. During your stay in this weird vaca- 
tionland. please abstain from making conclu- 
sions about its implications for your value 
as a human being. Remember these words 
from author Terry Braverman: “It is impor- 
tant to detach our sense of self-worth from 
transitional 


having a close brush with enchantment. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): In my dream, 
I was leading a pep rally for a stadium full 
of Geminis. “Your intensity brings you great 
pleasure,” I told them over the public address 
system. "You seek the company of people who 
love you to be inspired. You must be appre- 
ciated for your enthusiasm, never shamed. 
Your drive for excellence doesnt stress you 
out, it relaxes you. I hereby give you license to 
laugh even louder and sing even stronger and 
think even smarter.’ By now the crowd was 
cheering and I was bellowing. “It's not cool to 
be cool ,“ I exulted. “Its cool to be burning with 
a white-hot lust for life. You are rising to the 
next octave. You are playing harder than you 
have ever played.” 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): “My old paint- 
ings no longer interest me,” said the prolific 
artist Pablo Picasso when he was 79 years old. 
“I'm much more curious about those I haven't 
done yet." I realize it might be controversial 
for me to suggest that you adopt a similar 
perspective. Cancerian. After all, you are re- 
nowned for being a connoisseur of old stories 
and past glories. One of your specialties is to 
keep memories alive and vibrant by feeding 
them with your generous love. To be dear, I 
dont mean that you should apologize for or 
repress those aptitudes. But for now — say, 
the next three weeks — I invite you to turn 
your attention toward the exciting things you 
haven't done yet. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): “One chord is 

his no-frills approach to writing songs. “Two 
chords are pushing it. Three chords and you're 
into jazz.” I recommend his perspective to 
you in the coming weeks, Virgo. Your detail- 
oriented appreciation of life's complexity is 
one of your finest qualities, but every once 

stripping down to the basics. This will be es- 
pecially true about your approach to intimate 
relationships. For the time being, just assume 
that cultivating simplicity will generate the 
blessings you need most. 

LIBRA (Sept. 23-OcL 22): You Librans 
haven't received enough gifts, goodies and 
compliments lately. For reasons I cant dis- 
cern. you have been deprived of your rightful 
share. It's not fair! What can you do to rectify 
this Imbalance in the cosmic ledger? How can 
you enhance your ability to attract the treats 
you deserve? It's important that we solve 
this riddle, since you are entering a phase 
when your wants and needs will expand and 
deepen. Here's what I can offer: i hereby au- 
thorize you to do whatever it takes to entice 
everyone into showering you with bounties, 
boons and bonuses. To jumpstart this pro- 
cess, shower yourself with bounties, boons 
and bonuses. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): "The art of 
living is more like wrestling than danc- 
ing,’ wrote the Roman philosopher Marcus 


agent. It is, shall we say, more in the realm 
of a soul itch — a prickly tickle that is hard 
to diagnose, let alone treat I'm guessing 
that there may be just one effective cure: 
Become as still and quiet and empty as you 
possibly can, and then invite your Future Self 
to scratch it for you. 

CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): The world 
is awash in bright, shiny nonsense. Every day 
we wade through a glare of misinformation 
and lazy delusions and irrelevant data. It can 
be hard to locate the few specific insights and 
ideas that are actually useful and stimulat- 
ing. That's the bad news, Capricorn. Here's 
the good news: You now have an enhanced 
ability to ferret out nuggets of data that can 
actually empower you. You are a magnet for 
the invigorating truths you really need most. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20- Feb. 18): If you come 
up with an original invention, apply for a 
patent immediately. If you think of a bright 
idea, put it to work as soon as possible. If 
you figure out crucial clues that everyone 
else seems blind to, dispel the general igno- 
rance as quickly as you can. This is a perfect 
moment for radical pragmatism carried out 
with expeditious savvy. It’s not a time when 
you should naively hope for the best with 
dreamy nonchalance. For the sake of your 
mental health and for the good of your ex- 
tended family, be crisp, direct and forceful. 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


iVermont CARES 

Committee for AIDS Resources, Education, & Services 

Please join us on Saturday, IS March 2014 

from 7- 1 I pm at the Essex Resort and Spa 

Liver,. 


-‘g^^Auction 


details and to buy tickets, 
please call 800.649.2437 or 
visit www.vtcares.org 


support statewide I IIV/AIDS services, prevention, and e 



T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


(comcast. 

5DTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 

Bread S Puppet Theater 

“BIRDCATCHER IN HELL" 

Friday, May 16 at 8 pm, MainStage 

Recommended for ages 13+ 

Tickets on sale to Flynn members 3/3 and public 3/7 al 10 am. 


www.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn loday! 



SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


ADVENTUROUS, RELAXED. PASSIONATE 


DO IT AT LEAST ONCE 


W5NEN Ae£fai^W5IVEN 

PASSIONATE, CREATIVE. HONEST 






WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


LIV INTO THE FULLEST 

PROFESSIONAL YET CRAZY AND SILLY 


CONNECTIONS 

FEISTY LITTLE THING 

someone. Aren’t we all? Anbl40. Z7, □ 

W51VLN teefajjJWEN 

MOTHER NATURE'S CHILD 

someone is half the fun. Lanie. 59. □ 
LETS GO ON AN ADVENTURE! 


if its meant to be. teeth32, 49 
LOOKING FOR FUN GUY 

ARTSY CRAFTSY LAUGHING 

INTERESTING. ENERGETIC PERSON 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


I’M YOUR BROWN-EYED GIRL 

aspire to be. dollyteach26. 42. CD 
A LADY IN THE STREETS 

AFFECTIONATE, ADVENTUROUS. 
ACTIVE. ABOVE AVERAGE 

FUN. OUTGOING. ADVENTUROUS 


NON-PRETENTIOUS COUNTRY HIPSTER 

LIVIN' JUST TO FIND EMOTION 


me. Ju5tASma(ITownGirl86, 27. CD 


and blunt ScorploS3, S3, CD 
NEVER A DULL MOMENT 

comics. Dr. Who. W 


ENLIGHTENED GROWN-UP FOR 
RELATIONSHIP 

HAPPY. FUN AND READY! 

MEN . WoMEN 

WICKED FRESH 






GENTLE BEAR 

A GOOD AND BAD BOY 

KARMA AND SYNCHRONICITY 

things. GoHikingWithMe. 22. CD 
FITNESS. PEACE AND PROGRESS 


COUNTRY BOY SEEKS LUV 

LOOKING FOR FUN 

TALLRIDER 

AN INVITATION TO INTIMACY 

let's talk, heartabloomin. 4G. CD 


HONEST AND OPEN ... OBVIOUSLY 


HONEST. SOULFUL, LOYAL. FUNNY. 


’’CONGRATULATIONS, TODAY IS YOUR 




HAPPINESS START FROM THE INSIDE 

d! Virginia37. 30 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


women 


LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 


CUTIE WITH SUBMISSIVE TENDENCIES 







51HEB Aegka^? 

TRYING SOMETHING NEW 

My boyfriend and I are in a loving. 










^uA.wii£cotmiefo\iM. 

ASK 

ATHENA 

My boyfriend recently broke up with me. and it can 
out of nowhere. He is sort of a loner because his 
family lives far away. He doesn't have very many 
friends, and I know this breakup has been hard for 
him. I really want to reach out and help him, but 
I'm not sure if I should. What should I do? I know ht 
needs someone, and I know him so well. 


DeoJi C owl j~l 


Confused and Heartbroken 


t should you do? Nothing. Why do you feel the 
need to reach out? While it sounds nice of you to 
want to "help" him through this, you can't — because 
he broke up with you. The person you break up with 
just can't be the person who helps you with the 
breakup. (Say that five times fast.) 

My guess is you want to help him because you're 
having trouble letting go. You have an urge to see 
him; you don't want it to be over, so you convince 
yourself he needs you. You might make an excuse to 
"need" to see him. It's what I call the T forgot some 
CDs at your place" tactic: leaving something at an 
ex's house so we have an excuse to see him or her 
again. And admit it, you're probably thinking: Maybe 
it could even be the start of getting back together? 
It's like, if he sees me and we get to talking, he'll 
realize what he's lost ...he needs me. 

I'm sorry to say so. but he doesn't need you. For 
whatever reason, he broke up with you. Let him find 
a new friend, or a spiritual adviser, or get a library 
card. He made a choice, and you have to let him 
make it and start moving on. 

No question, being dumped is really hard. The 
event means a loss of control, and it's not the jump- 
out-of-a-plane, run-naked-through-the-quad, shots- 
of-tequila-and-dancing-on-the-bar kind. No. it's the 
"Ouch, where did that come from?" sting. Telling 
yourself that he needs you is a mental attempt to 
regain some control, to put a Band-Aid on the hurt. 
Tell yourself this instead: The loss is temporary. 
Forget helping him and help yourself. Regain control 
by getting comfortable with you again. Because, dear 
C8.H, you deserve it. 

OUAA. 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com 


READING THE PAPER 

skillfully spilled my latte on myself walking out 

Grounds. You: Woman. Me: Man. S912043 


VTFCU BLOND BEAUTY S.BURL 

26, 2014. Where: VFCU South Burlington 
branch. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1912042 

CUTE BLONDE AT SPANKED PUPPY 

I did. When: Friday, February 28, 2014. Where: 
Spanked Puppy. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912041 

INTO THE MYSTIC 

Eyed Girl When: Friday, February 14, 2014. Where: 
London. You: Man. Me: Woman. S912040 

STUNNING BARTENDER AT FEDERAL ONE 


One. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912039 
HAVENT RECENTLY SPIED 

ago. You: Woman. Me: Man. O912038 


sea floor. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912037 
WAITRESS AT ZEN LOUNGE 

When: Saturday, February 22. 2014. Where: 

Zen Lounge. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912036 

CUTIE AT BOTTLES R US 

VT. You: Man. Me: Woman. O91203S 
‘SORTA* SINGLE IN STOWE 

Stowe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912034 
UNBEKNOWNST 

Jeffersonville. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912033 


isPb 


■ I W Mv Ifyou'vebeen 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


99 ASIAN MARKET 


When: Saturday. February 15. 2014. Where: North 
Winooski Ave. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912032 

GOSH YOU'RE SOOOOO PRETTY 

Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912031 


life. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912030 
SWEETPEA 10/17 


BTBAM e HIGHER GROUND 

Ground Ballroom. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912026 
I LIKE YOUR HOODIE! 

at Dusk. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912025 

everywhere. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912024 
THAT BEAUTIFUL EVERYTHING 

shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912023 


DAS BIERHAUS BEAUTY 

Oas Bierhaus. You: Woman. Me: Man. O912022 
SLOSHED JOSH 

Shelburne Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912021 
UPS DRIVER IN BTV 

Wednesday. February 19. 2014. Where: Old 
North End. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912020 

A LATE VALENTINE 

in my heart. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912019 
MISS YOU BOOB 

dreams. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912018 


BIG GIGANTIC AT HG FEBRUARY 

Higher Ground. You: Man. Me: Woman. O912017 


BLOND BOMBSHELL 

February 19. 2014. Where: Williston Road. 
You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912016 

MUDDY WATERS BLOND EMPLOYEE 

February 14. 2014. Where: Muddy Waters. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912015 


FOREVER AND ALWAYS! 

To that blue-eyed, br 

BARRIO BAKERY. SUNDAY MOMENTS? 

Bakery. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912012 
SUBARU OF NEAR DOOM 

Sugarbush. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912011 


there. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912010 
RAINBOW SWIRL PENDANT AT CHIPOTLE 

Chipotle. You: Woman. Me: Man. O912009 
CUTIE AT BRUEGGERS! 

Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. O912008 
SINGING ON THE BUS 

Where: bus. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912007 

Happy Valentine's little b. When: Friday, 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912006 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 







© OOaOOO QoOo'SOju. 

f MERCI 
BEAIICOUP! 

O We wish to offer our heartfelt thanks to the 
© Burlington community for again coming 
9* together to celebrate our 19th annual Magic Hat 
a Mardi Gras. It was another glorious weekend, 

* v and it could not have happened without all of 
Zt you who came out. We are especially grateful to 
Mayor Weinberger, the City of Burlington, and 
^ all its departments for joining forces to put on 


j a marvelous event. 
* 83900 . 


J, 


Thank you our killer 



i Manliatt 
investors Corp of Vci 

The London Souls Sophistafunk FP&D Alii 
.awson Bill Ward MarkWaskow Ma: 

Green Mountain Transit Mr. Mikes Charlie & Ernie at WMVT Jusi 

'orks Board Burlington High School 
vanagh Halvorson’s Upstreet Cafe Daily Planet Rasputin's 
rant Kat Clear Candis Leopold Dave Marshall and the on-air 
I talent ofWIZN and THE BUZZ Colby Roberts Paw Prints Bryan Moreau Theatrical 
and Lighting Essex Equipment Rental and all the staif of all our sponsors! 

Special thanks to our amazing partners: 

Days 106.7 WIZN 99.9 The Buzz JetBlue Airways Smugglers' Notch Hilton 
Burlington Lake Champlain Chocolates Cabot Creamery Cooperative 
Thanks and gratitude to our legions of volunteers spearheaded by Catbleen Wilson and 
the HOPE Works staff. There is no way this free festival could continue 
each year without all o 


CHEERS! 


HOPE Works is thrilled to announce that it raised 
ir! Thanks to all those 

who showed support for this awesome cause! If you or 
at the parade, we 

surage you to thank HOPE Works in making a tax-deductible donation by 
:ing www.hopeworksvt.org. HOPE Works relies on the support o; 


)T K S 
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THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL 



Support your inner and 
outer gorgeousness with 
our extensive selection 
of holistic, all-natural 
body care. 


MARCH BAM SALES 

(Best All Month) 

All Alaffia Shampoos & 
Conditioners 

$5-39 reg price $8.99 


Market and Cafe 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON - 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 



